























How Rural Youth May Serve 


Pamphlet No. 20 in the “Education and 
National Defense” series, prepared by Effie 
Bathurst, Emery N. Ferriss, and Frank W. 
Lathrop. Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. Pa- 
per. Illustrated. 34 pages. Price, $0.15. 

Chapters heads are Emphasis on Health, 
Democratic Living, Study of Local Culture, 
Building School and Community Morale, 
Some Conservation Activities, Preparing 
for Employment, Rural Youth Groups. 
Emphasis is upon intrinsic improvement of 
the basic educational program rather than 
upon spectacular superficial activities. Im- 
portance of the effort to channel energies of 
rural youth in elementary and secondary 
schools into most productive activities is 
indicated by preliminary census reports re- 
vealing that eighteen million Americans are 
rural youth between five and nineteen years 
of age. Practical quality of the suggestions 
is insured by using as illustrations accounts 
of ongoing activities reported by the teach- 
ers and supervisors under whose direction 
they were conducted. 


¥ 
What’s Your Name? 


By Louis Adamic. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 

Many teachers will welcome this lively, 
often humorous book on the name ques- 
tion in America. To those who are dubious 
and sometimes resentful of the Mihaliks, 
Tomascos, and Kikuchis who come to them 
from “over the tracks,” this book offers 
a better understanding of both the “hard” 
names and the people who bear them. To 
others the book will come as aid and en- 
lightenment in their constructive assimila- 
tion of the people behind the names. All 
will be surprised by the number of citations 
of teacher opinions and procedures in deal- 
ing with this ticklish undercurrent of dif- 
ficulty, narrowness, and prejudice in nam- 
ing names. 

Louis Adamic draws upon an inexhaus- 
tible fund of experiences of real people to 
point up a quickly-moving narrative of how 
people have changed their names; why 
some have resisted; when change is inad- 
visable; what kinds of changing may be 
called organic. Beginning with Appollos 
Rivoire who became Paul Revere, the story 
gathers momentum until it ends in the grip- 
ping, emotionally-charged final section, 
“Alias John Nichols.” On every page the 
reader is greeted with new, fascinating side- 
lights that call for discussion and personal 
observation of the abundant diversity that 
makes up America. 

The jacket of the book, striking with its 
variegated roll call of Antonovich, Schuy- 
ler, Batolini, Roosevelt, Robinowitz, sets 
the theme. The contents follow the trend of 
From Many Lands, and Two-Way Passage 
in Adamic’s Nation of Nations Series, 
which was inspired by Walt Whitman’s 
line in the 1855 edition of Leaves of Grass: 
“Here is not a nation but a teeming nation 
of nations.” In a remarkable way What's 
Your Name? carries the breadth and sweep 
of Whitman, instead of the conventional 
melting pot notion which is quite akin to 
Dante’s /nferno. The book also carries the 
timely implication of our role as one of the 





United Nations, again in the spirit of Whit- 
man when he said in “Song of Myself”: 
“I am not an earth nor an adjunct of an 
earth, I am the mate and companion of all 
people.” 

The sympathetic human interest style of 
the book makes each chapter an invitation 
to the next. Teachers will enjoy “The Im- 
portance of Being Kobotchnik”; “What Is 
a Name, Anyhow?”; “Teachers Called 
Them Johnny Sneeze-it and Frankie 
Whosis” ; and others of the twenty-odd sig- 
nificant chapters. The stirring summation 
contains a moving tribute to a teacher, 
“Meez Meef” (Miss Mifflin), who was also 
a benefactress, and reveals the inner strug- 
gle of Johnny Sobuchanowsky when he 
grew up and became, as John Nichols, a 
high-school instructor whose name had to 
be kept a secret—Wiuti1aAM J. Sucuy, De- 
partment of English, J. Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero, Illinois 


¥ 
America in a World at War 


By William B. Brown, director of curricu- 
lum, Los Angeles public schools; Maxwell 
S. Stewart, editor, “Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets”; Walter E. Myer, director, Civic 
Education Service, Washington, D. C. Sil- 
ver, Burdett Company, 221 East 20th Street, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 328 pages. 

This timely teaching aid, the result of 
collaboration by three individuals auspi- 
ciously placed to perform just the task 
they have undertaken, is addressed to the 
following questions : 

For what are we fighting to-day? How 
can this war be won? What can each of 
us do to help? What can be done to make 
an enduring and just peace after the war? 

High-school people, for whom the book 
is intended, will find here an appraisal of 
our country, and the freedoms associated 
with her to make up our political heritage, 
that is both inspiring and realistic. They 
will be led to observe the democratic con- 
cept at work in the classroom, in the home, 
and in the community. They will review 
America’s participation in the family of 
nations during the last thirty years as a 
background of the present struggle. They 
will encounter the dramatic story of the 


rapidly shrinking globe, and will examine 
the reasons for the failure of mankind to 
find effective means of maintaining peace. 

Here is the picture of political and eco- 
nomic factors behind the struggle; of Amer- 
ica’s resources—material and human—as 
they are being employed to win the war. 

Style is direct, concise, and interesting. 
Numerous photographs are used for illus- 
tration. 
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Times and Places 


By William S. Gray and May Hill 
Arbuthnot. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 448 pages. Price, $1.12. Think- 
and-Do Book to accompany Times and 
Places, by William S. Gray and Marion 
Monroe. Paper. 96 pages. Price, $0.36. 

This is Book IV of the basic readers 
of the Curriculum Foundation Series. Story 
material has been carefully selected to cover 
a wide range of children’s interests. Subject 
matter makes correlation with the expand- 
ing curriculum of the fourth grade easy. 
An accompanying “Think-and-Do” work- 
book affords training on both the mechan- 
ics and thinking aspects of reading. The 
stories are strikingly illustrated in four 
colors. 
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America’s Musical Heritage 


By Cassie Burk, Virginia Meierhoffer, 
and Claude Anderson Phillips. Laidlaw 
Brothers, Inc., 328 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 368 pages. Price, 
$1.52. 

This volume designed for upper interme- 
diate and junior high-school grades is not 
the traditional history of music. “It was 
written,” say the authors, “to magnify the 
importance of music in the development of 
the culture of the people.” Its organization 
discloses at once the possibilities for integra- 
tion with the social studies: (1) Music in the 
Colonial Period, (2) Music in the Struggle 
to Become a Nation, (3) Music in the Period 
of Expansion, (4) Music in a Full-Grown 
Nation. The stories follow the patterns used 
in the teaching of music and the social 
studies. Vocabulary is carefully controlled. 
The style lends itself to recreational or sup- 
plementary reading. 
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The Flag of the United States 


By Milo Milton Quaife, Grosset & Dunlap, 
1107 Broadway, New York. Cloth. Illustrat- 
ed. 210 pages. Price, $2.00. 

The author has undertaken to set authentic 
historical record against folklore regarding 
the origin of the Stars and Stripes, and the 
result is a story of evolution that discredits 
many popularly accepted tales of the flag’s 
origin and early use. Two chapters are de- 
voted to “fictions and myths.” 


¥ 
Other Lands and Other Times 


By Mary G. Kelty. Ginn and Company, 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 416 pages. Price, $1.32. 

Man’s progress from the Stone Age to 
modern times is the subject matter of this 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents over 


the State report significant activities 








Conference on Rural School 
Supervisory Project 


At the conference on the Rural School 
Supervisory Project held November 13 at 
Western Illinois State Teachers College a 
report and analysis of the five-year experi- 
mental project in Rural School Supervision 
was made. Professor Dwight L. Bailey, head 
of the department of rural education at 
Western, was general chairman of the con- 
ference. Dr. Frank A. Beu, president of 
Western, presided at the morning meeting. 
Speakers at that session included Miss Iman 
Schatzmann, executive secretary, National 
Committee on Rural Education; Samuel 
Bishop, McDonough County superintendent 
of schools; Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, of the 
University of Illinois; Dr. John Watson, of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association; Dr. 
Louis M. Schleier, research director at 
Western; the Rev. J. A. Smith, of Good 
Hope; and Mrs. Mabel Hurst and Miss 
Ruth Black, rural teachers, in McDonough 
County. 

At the afternoon session, Miss Helen 
Elaine Stenson, rural school supervisor and 
director of the program, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Two Years with the Project.” Dr. 
Mabel Carney, professor emeritus of Rural 
Education, Columbia University, addressed 
the group. Her subject was “Urgent Rural 
Education Problems.” Dr. Hans Olsen, di- 
rector of rural education at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, directed the dis- 
cussion. 


Scrap Collection Record 


Norton School, Vermilion County rural 
school, turned in nearly a ton.of scrap per 
family (1,956 pounds) to win a $50 cash 
award in the county’s scrap salvage drive. 
Two Danville schools turned in pounds of 
scrap in six-figure totals: Gannon School 
led with 142,186 pounds; Douglas School 
was second with 134,376 pounds. City 
school students voted to donate prize money 
to the United Service Organizations. The 
Danville Commercial News says: “Scrap 
tonnage believed unequaled in any other 
community in the country was piled up by 
schools in Vermilion County during the 
scrap collection drivé.” 


Study Teacher Education 


Faculty committees at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University appointed two years ago 
are continuing to study ways in which 
teacher education can be improved. 

The eight groups include all members of 
the staff. Recommendations of the commit- 
tees adopted at an all-faculty conference 
at East Bay Camp, Lake Bloomington, this 


98 


fall are now being carried out by the ad- 
ministrative council and committee chair- 
men. 

Subjects with which the faculty group: 
are concerned include: professional atti- 
tudes, scholarship, teaching skill, personal 
growth and development, character and re- 
ligious development, social interests and 
attitudes, extra-curricular interests and ap- 
preciation, and physical well-being. 


Rural Youth Hold National 
Conference 


The Youth Section of the American 
Country Life Association held its national 
conference on the S.I.N.U. campus No- 
vember 4 to 7. During the four-day meet- 
ing, a series of speakers, panels, and 
discussion groups were presented, each con- 
cerned with the theme, “Rural Youth’s 
Responsibility To-day and To-morrow.” 
S.I.N.U. staff members appearing on the 
program were President Roscoe Pulliam, 
national chairman of the Committee on 
Rural Education; John Allen, faculty as- 
sistant in history; and George Bracewell, 
director of rural education at S.I.N.U. 

Climaxing the activities of the meeting 
was the address of Howard Y. McClusky, 
nationally-known educator of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who spoke to the topic, 
“Youth’s Opportunity for a Better To-mor- 
row,” at the annual banquet with which the 
conference was concluded. 


New Critic Teacher 


Miss Emily V. Baker, instructor and 
sixth-grade critic at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, has accepted a position as 
director of teacher training at the Frost- 
burg, Maryland, State Teachers College. 
The vacancy created by Miss Baker‘s de- 
parture has been filled by Miss Lois John- 
son of Des Moines, Iowa public schools. 
Miss Johnson received her B.E. at the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College at 
DeKalb and her M.A. in 1939 at North- 
western University. Miss Johnson took over 
her new responsibilities at Charleston on 
October 30. 


Yearbook Captures Honors 


Word was received that first place hon- 
ors were won by The Sequel, year- 
book of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, in the national contest conducted 
by the Columbia University Scholastic 
Press Association. 

The Yearbook was in competition with 
238 others entered by colleges and second- 
ary schools in thirty-five states. The judges 
considered typography, make-up, art and 
content. 
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New Radio Series 


Radio programs from the Tower Studios, 
Illinois State Normal University, over 
WJBC (1230 kilocycles) include a number 
of new series. 

On Mondays at 7:45 p.m., it’s “Educa- 
tion To-day,” a panel conducted by members 
of the education department on such topics 
as “Marks and Report Cards,” “The Place 
of Home-work,” and “What Constitutes a 
Good School.” 

On Tuesdays at 7:45 p.m. Miss Emma R. 
Knudson, head of the music department, 
conducts the “Let’s Sing” program, with 
members of the radio audience participat- 
ing. At 5:00 p.m. Wednesdays is a series 
called “War Time,” to which more than 
thirty faculty members as well as students 
are contributing. These are in addition to 
other regular programs at 8:35 and 10:30 
A.M., 5:00 and 7:45 p.m. on school days. 


William McAndrew 


William McAndrew, head of the S.I.N.U. 
men’s physical education department, was 
recently promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general in the state militia. 

General McAndrew commands the Fourth 
and the Sixth regiments. 


Heads Red Cross Speakers Bureau 


Dr. J. Glenn Ross, head of the speech 
department at Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College since 1934, departed for Wash- 
ington, D. C. October 21 to assume his new 
duties as director of the National Speakers 
Bureau of the American Red Cross in 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Ross is being given 
a leave of absence from E.I.S.T.C. for one 
year. 

Mrs. Janice Meredith Crews, of Chicago, 
has been appointed to fill the position. Mrs. 
Crews has had wide experience in teaching 
English and dramatics in Penn Hall Junior 
College at Chambersburg, Pa., in Millikin 
University, Decatur, and at the Glenbard, 
(Glen Ellyn) Hinsdale, and Thornton 
(Harvey) township high schools in Illinois. 


Alumni Hear Wartime Program 
Discussed 

Dr. R. W. Fairchild, president of Illinois 
State Normal University, has discussed the 
war-time program of the university before 
a number of alumni groups this fall. These 
include the Peoria County, Champaign 
County, Piatt County, and LaSalle County 
I.S.N.U. clubs. Other alumni meetings ar- 
ranged were the luncheon in connection 
with the High School Conference sponsored 
by the business education department and 


(Continued on third cover) 
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AO Teachers stood there... 
invisible but magnificent 


We are proud of the fine record made by the high 
school seniors who took part in the first Science 
Talent Search. You can be, too. 

The research work they carried on . . . the ideas 
they turned up in their essays . . . the high marks 
they made in their examinations—all were out- 
standing. All were a tribute to the basic science training 
they received. 

Time after time as their individual accomplish- 
ments were reviewed, one or another of the judges 
would say: “‘That is the influence of some inspiring 
teacher.”” 

The 1943 Science Talent Search is now under 
way. It is sponsored by Science Clubs of America 
with financial assistance from the Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Company. Its purpose 
is to uncover exceptional scientific ability and 
open the way for talented boys and girls to achieve 
greater usefulness. 

There are two Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarships of $2,400, eight of $400 each, and 
several additional scholarships of $100 each to be 
awarded at the discretion of the judges. 

Each finalist is given a five-day all-expense-paid 
trip to Washington to attend the Science Talent In- 
stitute and to visit the Capital's famous landmarks. 

Closing date of 1943 Talent Search is December 
28, 1942. Teachers may secure entry blanks and 
complete details by writing Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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will be held at the Elks Club at 
Springfield beginning at 3:00 p.m. 
Monday, December 28, and continu- 
ing until noon, Wednesday, Dec. 30. 


Annual Meeting ccanpaaiion 


The three state governing commit- 
tees will meet at the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel at 1:00 p.m. Monday, Decem- 
ber 28, to consider possible amend- 
ments to reports accepted to date. The 
preliminary reports will have been sent 
Springfield again is host to I.E.A. delegate meeting. Dates to all delegates in advance of the meet- 
are December 28 to December 30; official headquarters, ;"°* The delegates and other mem- 

ers of the association are requested 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel to provide the chairmen of the re- 


e e & Eighty-ninth Annual Meeting 
ef ty- ink of the Illinois Education Association 
By IRVING F. PEARSON 
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spective divisional governing commit- 
tees with amendments which they 
deem essential. Amendments submit- 
ted at the Annual Meeting should be 
presented in written form. 


Monday Sessions 

The first business session, begin- 
ning at 3:00 p.m. Monday, December 
28, will hear the various reports pre- 
sented and explained. Rev. A. R. 
Grummon, of the First Methodist 
Church, Springfield, will deliver the 
invocation. At 5:00 p.m. the delegates 
and friends will attend a reception and 
pen house at state headquarters. The 

cond session will be held beginning 
at 8:00 p.m. Monday night, Decem- 
ber 28. On this occasion the Presi- 
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dent’s address will be presented by 


Mr. V. L. Nickell. Negotiations are 
still in progress toward the end that 
an outstanding speaker from Wash- 
ington, D. C. will address the assem- 
bly at this time also. 


Tuesday Sessions 


Tuesday, December 29, will witness 
the meetings of the delegates by Divi- 
sions in the morning. At this time the 
various reports will be discussed with 
the respective divisional chairmen serv- 
ing as discussion leaders and with the 
presidents presiding. 

Tuesday afternoon the delegates will 
be seated officially to consider the 
business of the association. 

Tuesday night at 6:30 p.m. the an- 
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Herbert Georg Photo 


Springfield High School Band 
George W. Patrick, Director 


nual banquet will be held at the Elks 
Club honoring on this occasion Presi- 
dent-Emeritus W. P. Morgan, of 
Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, who will also serve as toast- 
master for the evening. Circumstances 
permitting, Governor Dwight H. 
Green will deliver the main address 
of the evening. Music for the singing 
and for the program will be presented 
by the excellent Springfield High 
School Band, under the direction of 
Mr. George W. Patrick. Rev. A. 
Burd Arganbright, of the Grace Luth- 
eran Church, will deliver the invoca- 
tion for the evening. 
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VERNON L. NICKELL 
Presiding at the sessions of the Represen- 
tative Assembly will be Illinois’ Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction—Elect. 





EIGHTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 101) 
W ednesday Session 

The final business session of the 
convention will conclude about 11 :30 
A.M. Wednesday, December 30. 

Mr. W. C. Handlin, Lincoln, IIli- 
nois, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, has been in charge of the ar- 
rangements for the program. 


Transportation Difficulties 
Minimized 

Although no special cars nor trains 
will be available to delegates, assur- 
ances have been given that ample 
facilities will be available on regular 
trains moving at hours convenient to 
the delegates in coming to and leav- 
ing the convention. Where large 
groups of delegates are to be accom- 
modated, it is suggested that the train 
authorities be contacted in order that 
additional cars may be used if needed 
and if they are available with military 
permission. 

All members of the association are 
entitled to attend the convention, 
which promises to be one of the most 
important and significant conventions 
in the history of the association. Hotel 
reservations should be made at once. 
The chief hotels are the Leland, the 
Abraham Lincoln, the-St. Nicholas, 
and the Empire. 

Delegates may secure banquet tick- 
ets through Division secretaries ; others 
through the I.E.A. office at Spring- 
field. The price is $1.50 each. 
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Wage and Salary Regulation 


There is little that can be said at 
this time with direct reference to 
th. -egulation of teachers’ sala- 
ries. The following paragraphs are 
quoted from a release of the I.E.A. 
Research Department under date of 
November 18, 1942. They set forth 
concisely what so far appears to per- 
tain to the situation of the public em- 
ploye as it has emanated from the 
President’s Order of October 3, 1942; 
the Order of October 28, 1942 issued 
hy Director Byrnes of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, and orders 
supplementing and interpreting these. 


In general it is the intention of the control 
program that salaries of public employees 
(Federal, state, municipalities, and political 
local subdivisions) are subject to the control 
program, unless specified by statute. 


Wages and also salaries up to $5,000 an- 
nually are subject to control by the War 
Labor Board where employees are repre- 
sented in relation to their employers by a 
“duly recognized or certified labor organiza- 
tion.” The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue is to control salaries above $5,000 a 
year and also is to -ontrol salaries below 
$5,000 a year in th e of executive, admin- 
istrative, and professional employees. 

A “professional” employee is one who re- 
ceives at least $200 a month and the type of 
service that he performs must be (1) intel- 
lectual and varied in character, (2) require 
discretion and judgment, (3) be such that 
the output from the services cannot be stand- 
ardized, (4) require not over 20 percent of 
the employee’s time on non-exempt work, 
and (5) require advanced knowledge on ac- 
count of long, specialized study or be work 
that is predominantly original and creative. 


In general it is stated that those who 
have had a 15 percent increase in wages or 
salaries since January 1, 1941, need not apply 
for further increases, and that no salary 
above $5,000 may be increased unless extra 
responsibilities have been imposed. 


An employer who has fewer than nine em- 
ployees is not thus far specifically designated 
as being subject to control. 


Salary increases for most teachers should 
be certified to the Joint Committee on Sala- 
ries and Wages, Room 5406, Department of 
Labor Building, Washington, D.C. Generally 
no prior approval is required where increases 
are made in accordance with the terms of a 
salary agreement or salary rate schedule 
and as a result of (a) individual promotions 
or reclassifications, (b) individual merit in- 
creases within established salary rate 
changes, (c) operation of an established plan 
of salary increases based upon length of 
service, (d) increased productivity under 
incentive plan, (e) operation of a trainees 
system or, (f) such other reasons or circum- 
stances as may be prescribed in orders, rul- 
ings, or regulations promulgated under the 
authority of general control regulations. 


Modifications in the above interpretations 
and regulations may occur at any time. 
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W. C. HANDLIN 
As chairman of the Executive Committee 


he has directed the planning of the program 
for the December I.E.A. meeting. 


Affiliated Teachers 


The winter meeting of the Affiliated 
Teachers’ Associations of Illinois will 
be held Monday, December 28, in 
Springfield, in conjunction with the 
Eighty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Education Association. 

The program, in charge of M. J. 
Ryan of Evanston, chairman of A.T.A. 
legislative committee, is as follows: 
9:30 to 10:00 Business session 
10:00 to 10:30 Report of Welfare Commit- 

tee on “Group Insurance for 
Teachers” 

Ann Kannmacher, Cham- 

paign Teachers Association 
10:30to11:00 “How the Teacher Tenure 
Bill Is Working” 

Don Walter, chairman of 
the I.E.A. Tenure Subcom- 
mittee 

11:00 to 12:30 Discussion of Proposed Edu- 
cational Legislation 

The discussion is to be led 
by Mr. Ryan and Mr. Irving 
Pearson 

MARJORIE WINN Harkris, President 








Elementary Principals 


The Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association will hold its 
regular annual meeting at the Leland 
Hotel in Springfield on Monday, De- 
cember 28, at 10 a.m. All members are 
urged to attend. Friends of elementary 
education are welcome. Mr. Vernon 
L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction-elect will be a luncheon 
speaker at twelve noon—O. M. 
CHUTE. 
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5 General Assembly of Illinois at 
its 1941 session passed an Act of great 
significance to the state-supported in- 
stitutions of higher education in this 
State and to their staff members and 
employees. The law is entitled “An 
Act to provide for the creation, main- 
tenance, and administration of a Re- 
tirement System for the benefit of the 
staff members and employees of the 
University of Illinois and of certain 
other state educational and scientific 
agencies.” It was approved by Gover- 
nor Dwight H. Green on July 21, 
1941, 

The Act provides retirement annu- 
ities, disability and death benefits for 
staff members and employees of the 
University of Illinois, the five State 
normal universities and teachers col- 
leges, the State Geological Survey, 
State Natural History Survey, State 
Water Survey, and the employees of 
the Retirement System itself. Bene- 
fits are provided in part by contribu- 
tions of employees during the period 
of their active service, and in part by 
special appropriations of the State on 
behalf of the various institutions, or 
payments from special funds adminis- 
tered by these institutions. 

Staff members and employees of 
state educational institutions are not 
subject to the Federal Social Security 
Act. Even if they were covered by this 
Act, the benefits would be inadequate 
for members of the faculty and admin- 
istrative staffs. The leading private 
colleges and universities of the coun- 
try and many of the state institutions 
have retirement systems. Consequent- 
ly, it is important that such a system 
be provided for Illinois institutions. 


Who May Participate 
Any member of the educational, ad- 
ministrative, secretarial, clerical, me- 
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Of Mlenoi: 


chanical, labor, or other staff of any 
institution or agency who is certified 
by his employer as being on perma- 
nent and continuous employment and 
who is 30 years of age must become 
a participant. Anyone who has not 
attained age 30, but is certified as 
being on permanent and continuous 
employment, may elect to participate. 
Participation continues during any 
authorized leave of absence. 


Contributions 


From each pay check of each parti- 
cipant a deduction of 3% percent is 
made, which contribution is applied to 
the credit of that individual. These 
contributions accumulate with interest 
(the present rate being 3 percent per 
annum), and are used to cover in part 
the benefits provided by the Act, or in 
case employment is terminated other 
than by retirement or death, they may 
be withdrawn by the employee with 
interest. Participants are permitted by 
the Act to make additional contribu- 
tions, subject to such conditions and 
limitations as may be prescribed by 
the board of trustees of the system. 


Disability Benefits 
Disability benefits are payable to 
any participating employee for mental 
or physical disability arising from any 
cause not compensable under the 
Workman’s Compensation Act as a 
result of which the individual is un- 
able to perform the duties of his posi- 
tion. Such benefits begin 60 days after 
the beginning of the disability, provid- 
ing an application for benefits has 
been filed. The amount of the benefit 
is 50 percent of earnings at the time 
the disability occurred, and the benefit 
continues until the total amount paid 
equals 50 percent of the total earnings 

during the period of service. 
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For example, if an employee earn- 
ing $2400 a year became disabled, the 
monthly payment for disability would 
amount to $100. Assuming the em- 
ployee has been in service 10 years or 
120 months at the same salary, the 
disability benefits would continue for 
the same length of time. If the salary 
was less at the beginning and it grad- 
ually increased so that the total previ- 
ous earnings were only $10,000, 
disability payments at the rate of $100 
a month would continue for 100 
months. 

During the period of disability, 
amounts equal to employee contribu- 
tions if the employee had continued 
in service, are credited to the employ- 
ee’s account. When the employee be- 
comes entitled to a retirement annuity 
equal to the disability benefit, such a 
retirement annuity is provided in 
place of the disability benefits. 


Death Benefits 


In the case of the death of an em- 
ployee while in service, a death bene- 
fit is payable to a dependent benefi- 
ciary, if any, in an amount equal to 
one year’s earnings, but not less than 
$2000 or more than $5000. Accumu- 
lated contributions are applied toward 
this benefit, but the total of those con- 
tributions will be paid in every case. 
The amount of such contributions 
may be paid to a beneficiary who is 
not a dependent, but no sum in excess 
of these contributions may be so paid. 
Death benefits may be paid in a single 
cash sum or in the form of an annuity. 


Retirement Benefits 


Any employee may retire upon 
reaching age 60, or, with the approval 
of the employer and the Retirement 
Board, afte: age 55. Every employee 
must retire at age 68; however, in ex- 
ceptional cases for substantial cause 
an employee may request and an in- 
stitution may defer such retirement 
for not to exceed one year at a time. 
The retirement age of 68 is not effec- 
tive in the State normal universities 
or teachers colleges until 1945. Until 
that time age 70 is in effect. 

The amount of the retirement annu- 
ity in the case of an individual not 
employed prior to September 1, 1941, 
will be three times the amount which 
can be provided by his accumulated 
contributions, but not in excess of 60 
percent of his final rate of earnings 
(defined as the average for the 5 con- 
secutive years in which earnings were 
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the highest, which ordinarily would be 
his last 5 years of service). It is esti- 
mated that an employee must have 
been in service for approximately 35 
years at a salary not varying materi- 
ally from his starting salary in order 
to earn the maximum annuity of 60 
percent. 

Participants who were employed 
prior to September 1, 1941 receive 
credit for past service in the form of a 
supplemental annuity added to the 
annuities provided by their contribu- 
tions and the contributions of the em- 
ployer. If an employee was in service 
less than 15 years, the supplemental 
annuity would be what would have 
accumulated from employer contribu- 
tions had the system been in effect 
during the entire period of service 
prior to September 1, 1941. If he had 
been employed for 15 years or more, 
he would receive an annuity of 25 per- 
cent of his final rate of earnings plus 
one percent for each year of service 
with a maximum total annuity of one- 
half of his final rate of earnings. 


By way of illustration, suppose a 
member of one of the institutional 
faculties reached age 68 in 1942 after 
20 years of service, the last 5 of which 
had been at $4000; the annuity would 
be 25 percent of the final salary plus 
one percent for each year of service, 
or 20 percent, a total of 45 percent 
or $1800 per year. 

In determining the amount of ser- 
vice under this section of the Act, 
service with all employers covered by 
the Act is included. In other words, a 
person may have served part of the 
time in one or more of the teachers 
colleges and part of the time in the 
University of Illinois, in which case 
the aggregate of all such service would 
be included. 


Service in the public schools of the 
State is not included under the Act; 
however, an individual may receive, 
as far as the University Act is con- 
cerned, an annuity both from the uni- 
versity system and some other state 
of Illinois retirement system. A per- 
son is not eligible to become a partici- 
pant of the system while receiving 
such an annuity, but may receive an 
annuity from the system. (When the 
Act was passed it was intended that 
an amendment be made to the State 
Teachers Retirement System Law 
which would permit an annuity from 
that system at the same time an annu- 
ity is being paid by the university 
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system. Unfortunately, however, such 
an amendment was not passed, and 
as the Teachers Retirement Law now 
stands a person cannot receive an an- 
nuity from that system while receiv- 
ing an annuity from any other state 
of Illinois system. This discrepancy 
should be corrected at an early date.) 

Retirement annuities are payable 
for life. At the death of a retired per- 
son, the beneficiary (or his estate if 
no beneficiary is named) receives the 
excess, if any, of the sum of the indi- 
vidual’s accumulated contributions 
over the sum of annuity payments 
made, or $500, whichever is greater. 

If a retired person becomes re-em- 
ployed under continuous employment 
at regular compensation, the retire- 
ment annuity ceases during the period 
of such employment. While the inter- 
pretation of this rule is left to the 
board, it is understood that such limi- 
tation will be applied in case such em- 
ployment is at a rate substantially 
equivalent to the full compensation 
originally received and for a substan- 
tial period of time. It will not be 
applied in the case of irregular or in- 
different employment or part-time 
service where no continuing contract 
is drawn. 


Reversionary Annuities 


A participant may elect to provide 
a reversionary annuity for a benefi- 
ciary who is a dependent. Such elec- 
tion must be made five years prior to 
retirement, otherwise, evidence of 
good health will be required. 

In such an instance a reduced an- 
nuity is payable to the participant dur- 
ing his lifetime, and an annuity is 
payable, for example, to his surviving 
widow during her lifetime following 
his death. For example, a person re- 
tiring with a salary of $4000 for 25 
years or more of service would receive 
for himself a straight annuity of $2000 
during his life. If he elects a rever- 
sionary annuity, the amount of his 
own annuity could be $1620 and that 
of his survivor $810 or $1380 to the 
annuitant and $1380 to the survivor 
(both age 68 at time of retirement). 


Withdrawal 


Any person whose employment is 
terminated other than by retirement 
or by transfer to some other agency 
of the state of Illinois, may withdraw 
his accumulated contributions (includ- 
ing interest). His deposits may be 
left with the system, however, and if 
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the individual returns to service of 
any employer belonging to the system 
at a later time, the benefits as of the 
time of his resignation are reinstated 
including credit for past service. 


State Financing 


While under the Act the State as- 
sume. responsibility for annuities and 
other benefits as herein described, ac- 
tual contributions from the State are 
limited to the fund required to pay 
benefits and expenses during each fis- 
cal period. It is not intended nor ex- 
pected that a large reserve be estab- 
lished, but only such an amount as 
from time to time may be required 
together with a reasonable sum for 
contingencies. Since the State is a 
sovereign government and at all times 
may make such levies as will raise its 
required revenue, this principle is en- 
tirely appropriate and practicable. 


Administration 


The administration of the system is 
vested in a board of trustees consist- 
ing of three members of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Illinois 
chosen by that board, one member of 
the Teachers College Board chosen 
by that board, and the Director of 
Registration and Education ex-officio. 
Present members from the University 
of Illinois board are Messrs. O. M. 
Karraker, C. R. Davis, and J. R. For- 
nof. Representing the Teachers Col- 
lege Board is Mr. Russell Guin, and 
Director Frank G. Thompson serves 
ex-officio. The board selects its own 
officers and administrative organiza- 
tion. The present officers are: 

O. M. Karraker, president; H. E. Cun- 
ningham, secretary of the University of 
Illinois Board of Trustees, secretary ; Mark 
A. Brown, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, treasurer; and Lloyd Morey, 
comptroller of the University of Illinois, 
comptroller. Arthur S. Hansen, Chicago, is 
consulting actuary, and Arthur Andersen 
and Company, certified public accountants, 
Chicago, auditors. 

The Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank has been designated as the de- 
pository of funds and securities of the 
system, and disbursements are made 
through that bank as trustee. The ad- 
ministrative staff includes William O. 
Heath of Chicago, assistant treasurer ; 
H. A. Hazleton of Urbana, assistant 
comptroller; and Ruth E. Kunkel, 
chief clerk and statistician. The office 
of the system is at Urbana. 

The board of trustees of the system 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Teaching Aeronautics 
Sn the High School 


By V. A. HINES and M. C. HARTLEY 


The mathematics involved is enlivened with such variables 
as horsepower, wind strength, and air pressure. Similarly 
aeronautics draws upon and vitalizes other subjects. 


Epitor’s Note.—This is Part II of the 
first of a series of articles on the subject of 
teaching aeronautics edited by W. E. Har- 
nisH, Assistant Professor of Education and 
Head of Department of Science, University 
High School, University of Illinois. Part I, 
published in November, described the op- 
portunity for creative teaching unhampered 
by tradition that aeronautics offers, the 
necessity for teaching social implications 
and social control along with scientific and 
technical facts, and the importance of know- 
ing pupils’ abilities and backgrounds as a 
basis for planning curriculum and activities. 


| ° 
\ FEW words about che mathematics 


involved in the aeronautics course 
may be in order. With the exception 
of some work with parallelograms, 
very little is required of the pupil that 
he has not had in a first-year algebra 
course which includes one unit of 
trigonometry. At the same time, how- 
ever, there is a difference. 
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Heretofore the pupil has worked 
with exact data and has found exact 
answers. In aeronautics, his calcula- 
tions are made with data about fluc- 
tuating variables which can not be 
measured even momentarily with ab- 
solute accuracy (horsepower, wind 
strength and direction, temperatures, 
air pressure, to name a few). Hence, 
it is necessary for him to know and to 
use approximate computation. 

Using approximate computation 
and rounding off answers, of course, 
makes checking somewhat more diffi- 
cult. The pupil has learned to put his 
answer back in the formula or equa- 
tion and then to reduce each side of 
the expression to equal numbers. In 
approximate computation this method 
will not hold, and the only satisfactory 
methods are estimating of approx- 
imate answers, and then reworking 
the problem, perhaps interchanging 
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Studying Air Navigation 


the order of some operations where 
this is mathematically permissible. 

If pupils are reasonably skillful in 
doing the operations of arithmetic, 
some teachers may find it advisable to 
introduce some slide-rule work into 
the course. Much laborious calcula- 
tion may be made easier by this meth- 
od, and slide-rule answers are usually 
as accurate as the data of a problem 
will justify. 

A device which can be used effect- 
ively, and which has been too largely 
neglected, is the field trip. If a flying 
field or airport is accessible, by all 
means it should be visited. Unless 
the aeronautics teacher is a flier, he 
himself will be surprised how much 
more meaningful the maneuvers of a 
pilot in taxiing, taking off, banking, 
gliding, and landing become after he 
has studied a little theory of flight. 
Likewise visiting a weather observa- 
tory—extremely difficult right now 
or keeping regular records of such 
things as temperature, barometric 
pressure, dew point, humidity, and 
other weather elements will give more 
meaning to the study of aeronautics 

Another activity which interested 
the summer aeronautics class in the 
University High School was a free 
reading period. About one-seventh of 
the class time was spent in the library 
reading about various aspects of aero- 
nautics. Many of the pupils were quite 
interested in the magazines devoted to 
airplanes and model building. 

While these magazines give a lot 
of unorganized technical information, 
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they do not give much space to the 
more social aspects of aeronautics. The 
teacher would do well to examine and 
read as much current literature in the 
field as he can, so that he may broad- 
en his own point of view and guide 
the pupils’ reading. 


Current Literature Indispensable 


Periodicals now generally available 
afford much worth-while information. 
A recent issue of the Reader’s Digest 
included not only a condensation of 
deSeversky’s Victory Through Air 
Power, which every teacher should 
read in the original (deSeversky is 
one of the few living men who ade- 
quately understands air power), but 
also five other pertinent articles. 

The editors of Fortune magazine, 
who were among the first to realize 
the implications of the air age, first 
published maps which were based 
upon great circle distances and which 
considered the Arctic the center of 
future air travel. If you have not ex- 
amined recent copies, do so. 

Other magazines which often can 
be useful are Time, Life, News-W eek, 
Harper's, and occasionally the New 
Republic or the Nation. These, of 
course, are in addition to technical 
and scientific periodicals, such as Aero 
Digest, Aviation, and Air Trails. 


The teacher who browses through 
these magazines each week or each 
month will be well repaid by the use- 
able material he unearths. Aviation is 
moving so rapidly that much book 
material rapidly becomes dated, so 
that the only way the teacher can hope 
to keep up is by regular use of current 
literature. 

One other extremely useful source 
of material is the series of bulletins 
published by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Almost the only thing 
published at the moment on the teach- 
ing of aeronautics is their Bulletin 
No. 30, The Ground Instructor’s 
Manual. Their bulletin on meteorol- 
ogy is one of the few sources of an 
up-to-date set of weather maps in se- 
quence. The instructor’s manual con- 
tains many good suggestions for 
experiments and demonstrations, par- 
ticularly on Bernoulli’s principle, and 
wind-tunnel construction, The manu- 
als also suggest many interesting and 
useful pupil exercises. 


During discussions of how a plane 
is flown, or aerodynamics, a model 
plane should always be available to 
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the class for illustrative purposes. 
Model builders among the pupils will 
furnish these, or the teacher may wish 
to use a model he has constructed. 
Kits for usable models are available 
in ten-cent stores. 


A skeleton plane with a seat for a 
pupil, stick, rudder-pedals, ailerons, 
elevator, and rudder would be helpful. 
In a school having an industrial arts 
department, perhaps such a plane 
could be built. 


The aeronautics course offers an 
opportunity to study the form and co- 
ordinates of the earth and to answer 
such questions as these: What is 
longitude ? What is the greatest longi- 
tude a place can have? What is the 
distance between two given places on 
the equator? Why cannot the distance 
between any two places on the earth 
be found readily? What is standard 
time? What is sun-time? When it is 
twelve o’clock Central Standard Time, 
what is the correct “sun-time” at a 
given Illinois city? A large global map 
is invaluable for this work. 

Aeronautical sectional charts which 
include the local community should be 
provided for each member of the class. 
However, on account of war restric- 
tions, this is impossible. A map of the 
state of Illinois such as can be ob- 
tained at any filling station is an ac- 
ceptable substitute and should be used 
to supply the locale for many original 
problems in navigation such as the 
following : 

A pilot took off from Springfield 
to fly in the direction of Chicago, 
planning to return to Galesburg. 
What is his radius of action in the 
direction of Chicago if there is no 
wind blowing, assuming the air speed 
to be 80 miles an hour and the flying 
time to be two and one-half hours? 


Time Allocation 

The Aviation Education Research 
Project suggests that the 360 hours 
of a two-year course be divided as 
follows: Design and Structure, 23 
hours ; Communications, 46; Meteor- 
ology, 46; Aerodynamics, 46; Air- 
craft Engines, 46; Air Navigation 63; 
Safety and Regulations, 6; Specializa- 
tion, 90 hours. 

Time in the summer course at the 
University High School was allotted 
as follows: Theory of Flight, 16 
hours; Aerodynamics, 60; Air Navi- 
gation, 40; Meteorology, 28; Safety 
and Regulations, 4; Model Building 
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10; Miscellaneous, including field 
trips, 18 hours. These figures are 
given in the hope that they may prove 
to be suggestive. 

Co-operation between teachers and 
between departments is vital to the 
success of the course. Regardless of a 
teacher’s background, he is apt to en- 
counter occasions when somebody else 
on the staff will be in a better posi- 
tion to solve a problem than he will. 
Mathematics and science teachers can 
co-operate most effectively. Should a 
question arise as to the possible physi- 
ological limits of flight, it might be 
well to consult the biology teacher. 
Likewise, many projects can success- 
fully be brought to completion through 
the co-operation of the industrial arts 
and other teachers. 

We, the teachers of high-school 
aeronautics, are back in our schools 
this fall beginning a new educational 
effort which is unprecedented in size, 
urgency, and importance. We will 
meet the challenge. We will do our 
part to “Keep ’em flying.” 
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School Legislation 
ie Winois 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Contrary to conditions prevailing in World War I, educa- 
tion to-day is recognized as a priority in this global war 
of specialists and machines 


- probable legislative program of 
the Illinois Education Association for 
the Sixty-third General Assembly 
will of necessity re-emphasize many 
points in previous legislative pro- 
grams. 

The effects of war upon state and 
local economy will undoubtedly in- 
fluence the making and the progress 
of the legislative program of and for 
public education in Illinois. Fortu- 
nately, unlike circumstances prevail- 
ing in connection with the develop- 
ment of the First World War, many 
forces have emphasized and will em- 
phasize the necessity of adequate sup- 
port for education during the war and 
post-war periods. Governor Green’s 
recent statement to this effect is typi- 
cal of the present attitude toward edu- 
cation of persons and agencies in 
authority, and of leaders in industry, 
labor, and civic life. 

The military forces readily recog- 
nize and testify to the efficacy of mod- 
ern education as it relates to the in- 
telligent functioning of the modern 
war machine—a machine which more 
than ever depends upon trained, 
skilled, and intelligent personnel. Six- 
ty-three percent of the army of to-day 
must be trained, skilled personnel. 
The degree and extent of education 
of the individual constitutes the prime 
evaluation placed upon him by the 
Government, the military, and by so- 
ciety itself. 

Industry has lately realized keenly 
the import of public education in rela- 
tion to standards of living which in 
turn reflect themselves in demands 
upon industry and labor, with result- 
ant prosperity and greater happiness 
for all. 

Agriculture realizes to-day that if it 
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had not been for the services of agri- 
cultural education throughout the 
years, with its emphasis upon scien- 
tific agriculture and the use of modern 
machinery, agriculture could not have 
met the tremendous demand for food 
as it has done so effectively to date. 

Persons everywhere interested in 
the preservation and extension of 
democracy to-day realize the tremen- 
dous significance of public education 
throughout the years in producing a 
citizenry which stood the test of the 
times during the depression years, and 
which now demonstrates a faith and 
understanding which will save the 
world for a new day in a world-wide 
civilization founded upon the rights 
and privileges, the peace, prosperity, 
and happiness of common man. 


Extension of Services 


These same forces will emphasize 
the necessity of better organization, 
better administration, and greater ef- 
fectiveness in public education. I pre- 
dict that the after-war period will pro- 
duce great extension of public educa- 
tion in its services to the people, from 
the nursery school through the col- 
leges and universities. Schools will be 
open to all who would learn. School 
plants will operate day and night 
throughout the year. Community 
health and recreation, adequate care 
for the handicapped and unfortunates, 
delinquency prevention in all of its 
phases, and the promotion of com- 
munity services and well-being will be 
prime functionings of the public 
school of tomorrow. 

These considerations emphasize 
adequate planning. Hence, it is highly 
in order that our legislative program 
should call for planning in terms of 
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the efficient organization of our public 
schools. We shail again advocate the 
organization of school districts into 
larger units of administration, sup- 
port, and attendance. Legislation al- 
ready secured has had tremendous ef- 
fects in this direction. These effects 
will be accentuated and greatly ac- 
celerated within the year and the next 
several years to come. 


Our specific recommendation now 
will be in behalf of state-wide plan- 
ning, involving county surveys 
throughout the State aided by local 
survey committees legally required, an 
advisory state committee, and special 
personnel in the Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, to the 
end that adequate goals, procedures, 
and organization may be emphasized. 

We will want to set our school year 
in order—emphasizing a minimum 
term of 180 school days, each month 
consisting of twenty school days ; with 
teachers being paid at least once a 
month, and with the legalization of 
salary payments being made twelve 
months during the year. The commit- 
tee would advocate a minimum wage 
of $100 per school month. 

The Legislative Committee advo- 
cates, in co-operation with agencies 
representative of agriculture, the with- 
holding of State recognition from high 
schools averaging less than eight pu- 
pils A.D.A. per grade per year, and 
the legal permission to non-high 
school students to attend the high 
schools of their choice. Adequate 
financing and extension of pupil 
transportation is a part of the far- 
reaching program of school reorgan- 
ization. 


Tne committee has long been aware 
of the many shortcomings of our edu- 
cational offerings. It would advocate 
legislation setting up a more adequate 
health and physical education pro- 
gram—a program at once efficient and 
educationally sound. It would advo- 
cate adequate State support and su- 
pervision for the education of all 
types of physically handicapped, men- 
tally retarded, and socially malad- 
justed children. An extensive study 
in this area by the State Commission 
for the Handicapped will undoubtedly 
lead to emphasis upon legislation of 
this type. The advocacy of establish- 
ing State-supported child study bu- 
reaus in the various teacher colleges 
and the University of Illinois sub- 
scribes to the general program of edu- 
cational improvement in Illinois. 
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While the committee is vitally inter- 
ested in securing these educational 
improvements, it is at the same time 
concerned about the problem of finan- 
cing these and other services. It 
would subscribe to no further State 
legislation increasing instructional ob- 
ligations except that adequate provi- 
sion is made for their financing. For 
example, it would not have school dis- 
tricts furnish free textbooks except 
that by local referendum a special levy 
might be assessed to defray their cost. 


Increased Costs 


All of this leads to a consideration 
of problems of school finance. Mr. 
Grimm’s latest release on Recent Eco- 
nomic Trends reveals an increase in 
the cost of living as compared with 
June, 1939, of 19.1 percent. A teacher 
receiving $1,500 at that time and the 
same salary now has an effective in- 
come of but $1,259. Wholesale prices 
(normally good indices of retail prices 
to come) have in the same period of 
time risen 31.9 percent. It remains to 
be seen if price and wage controls can 
prevent this increase from being vis- 
ited upon retail prices. The story is 
not completely told with the recitation 
of these facts. The teacher referred 
to, if she is a teacher without de- 
pendents, must pay new Federal 
taxes totalling $197.50. In addition, 
she pays 4 percent of her salary to 
her own retirement system or $60. 
Thus the so-called effective income is 
reduced to $1,043. State and local 
taxes must be paid out of this balance ; 
and Federal bonds remain yet to be 
purchased, and the end is not yet. 

Public schools must now plan to 
provide funds sufficient to meet in- 
creased costs mounting conservatively 
to 125 percent next year as compared 
with 1939. These must be provided 
to maintain present standards and of- 
ferings only. The only other alterna- 
tive is to reduce offerings, hire cheaper 
teachers, if they’re available, reduce 
the length of the school year, and gen- 
erally speaking, allow the schools to 
deteriorate. If the public schools are 
to maintain their present standards, I 
repeat, they must find revenue 
presently to increase expenditures for 
school purposes 25 percent. In Illinois 
that means about thirty million addi- 
tional dollars will have to be found 
somewhere for educational purposes. 

To meet this eventuality, the Illi- 
nois Education Association is com- 
pelled to advocate greater contribu- 
tions in State support to the public 
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schools, increased assessed valuations 
and levy limits for local support, leg- 
islation providing more adequate 
sources of revenue and fair assess- 
ment of both tangible and intangible 
property, and more effective collec- 
tion of taxes. In order to make pos- 
sible the badly needed adjustments in 
our tax system our legislative com- 
mittee will recommend the passage of 
the Gateway Amendment that would 
permit the gradual amendment of the 
State Constitution. 

To provide the extraordinary serv- 
ices demanded of the schools during 
wartime by virtue of war-needs them- 
selves, the schools may find it neces- 
sary to look toward Washington for 
the necessary financial support. Then 
will come one of the greatest decisions 
this country has ever been called upon 
to make. Either our schools will be- 
come Federal schools almost entirely, 
or the Federal Government, recogniz- 
ing the plight of the schools, will 
make funds available subject to local 
control and supervision. 

In the field of teacher welfare, out- 
side of the basically important consid- 
eration of financing salaries, the legis- 
lative committee hopes for minor 
amendments only, if any at all, in 
present laws affecting this field. 

The committee would like to see the 
establishment of reasonable uniformity 
in the constitution and election of 
school boards. It would like to see the 
establishment of a fiscally independ- 
ent and responsible Teachers College 
Board whose members are elective. It 
would eliminate board of director dis- 
tricts from the detailed requirements 
of the Municipal Budget Law. It 
would require generalized statements 
of school finances for publication in 
the press rather than the detailed 
costly statements too often demanded. 


The Twelve-Grade District 


Again in the field of finance, the 
I.E.A. Legislative Committee, in the 
name of school district reorganization 
and necessary finance for twelve- 
grade districts, will propose legislation 
providing unit districts with an edu- 
cational levy limit without referendum 
of $1.75. Failing in this effort, the 
committee will endeavor to emphasize 
the fairness of providing State equal- 
ization to unit districts on the basis 
of the educational levy limit which the 
State now enforces. Perhaps the State 
will discover it would be cheaper to 
provide the unit districts with the 
levying power which they need. 
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Other proposals include adequate 
support for the State University, the 
State teachers colleges, and the Office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the reappropriation of delin- 
quent State property taxes for 1931, 
1932, and 1933, and possibly the re- 
turn to their former teaching positions 
at the conclusion of the emergency of 
men and women teachers now in the 
military or conscripted services. 


Credit Union Dividends 

Mr. Frank H. Henke, manager of 
the Union Teachers Credit Union of 
Chicago, calls attention to errors in 
Table I accompanying the article, 
“Teachers Credit Unions in Illinois,” 
which appeared on page 47 of the Oc- 
tober issue of ILLINoIs EDUCATION. 

The table referred to indicated that 
the Union Teachers Credit Union paid 
no dividends for the years 1934 to 
1936, inclusive, whereas, Mr. Henke 
says, dividends for those years were 
paid as follows : 1934, 3 percent ; 1935, 
3 percent; 1936, 31% percent. Annual 
dividends for the year 1937 were paid 
at 334 percent and for the years 1938- 
1941, inclusive at 4 percent. (The fig- 
ures used in the table were: 1937, 3 
percent, and 1938 to 1941, inclusive, 
3% percent.) 

The Union Teachers Credit Union 
carries insurance on both shares and 
loans, not merely on loans, as Table II! 
of the same article indicated. 





~~ 


LCE. Meets in Springfield 


The Illinois State Association for 
Childhood Education held a delegate 
meeting at the Abraham Lincoln Ho- 
tel in Springfield, October 17 and 18. 
Officers were elected as follows: 





Vice-president, Gwendolyn Addenbrooke, 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville; record- 
ing secretary, Marion Allan, Peoria; student 
sponsor, Marjorie Burke, Macomb; city 
branch sponsor, Olga Adams, Chicago; 
members-at-large sponsor, Ada Polking- 
horne, Chicago. 

Continuing in office are: 

President, Julia Mason, Belleville; corre- 
sponding secretary, Helen E. Walker, Dan- 
ville; treasurer, Marcita Halkyard, Joliet; 
historian, LaVerne Rauschkolb, Belleville. 

Discussions at Springfield meeting 
were directed to problems arising out 
of the war emergency: care of pre- 
school children of working mothers, 
children in war industry areas, teacher 
shortages, and legislation. 
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School Finance Problems 
Developing in WYbnrois 


The schools of this Nation are being called upon to make an unprece- 
dented contribution to the waging of this war of specialists. The solu- 
tion of post-war problems will hinge on public intelligence. Yet it is 
increasingly difficult to support the usual program of education. 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 


Or educational program will need 
to be more comprehensive and effi- 
cient in order to perform the additional 
services needed in the war period and 
the post-war era of reconstruction. 
Yet, rising price levels and other fi- 
nancial problems will soon threaten 
the continuance of the customary edu- 
cational services of recent years unless 
more funds are provided. 


Education a Priority 


General Somervell has stated that 
of each one hundred men entering 
military service today sixty-three are 
assigned work that requires special- 
ized training.’ A shortage in tech- 
nically trained personnel exists in 
our military forces even though 41 
percent of the men in World War II 
have been graduated from high school 
or attended college in comparison 
with only 9 percent in World War I.? 

Therefore, it is clear that education 
must be regarded as a priority if we 
are to win the war and to preserve the 
fundamental needs, rights and obliga- 
tions of our American way of life. 


Adequate Support Not Now Given 


Many of our districts still run “book 
schools” with short terms and with 
little done to modernize curriculums 
through vocational work, well-round- 
ed health programs, guidance, person- 
nel services, and the like. Children 
handicapped mentally, socially, and 
physically fail by the thousands to be 

‘Somervell, Lieutenant General. “Military Needs 
for Trained Man Power,” in The National nstitute 


on Education and the War. National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C. p. 3. 


“Bureau of the Census, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 
The Educational Level of Men of Military Age in 
the United States. Series P-9, No. 15, 1942. p. 1. 
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given the specialized programs which 
they deserve. 

The latest Federal Census showed 
that in Illinois 57 percent of our 
young people of ages sixteen to twenty 
years, inclusive, were not attending 
any school.* Among the states we 
ranked only twenty-second in our abil- 
ity to hold in school youth of such 
ages. Further, the Census of 1940 re- 
ports that in Illinois 17,221 children 
of the age group of fourteen to fifteen 
years were not enrolled in school.‘ 
Over 30 percent of our pupils who 
enter high school fail to remain for 
graduation. Dare any one say in face 
of the above facts that we have been 
conducting a sufficiently comprehen- 
sive program of common school edu- 
cation? Is it not imperative that a 
defensible program for youth be set 
up and that it be adequately financed ? 


War Adds Financial Loads 


During a time of war very few 
things tend to lighten the financial 
load of public education, but many 
factors make school support more dif- 
ficult. In some communities high- 
school enrollment may drop to the 
point where fewer teachers will be 
needed ; yet, it must be recalled that 
even a 10 percent decrease in enroll- 
ment reduces a class of thirty pupils 
only slightly—to twenty-seven pupils, 
and that it is difficult to eliminate a 
class as a result of such reduction ! 


‘Bureau of the Census, U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. School Attendance for Persons 5 to 24 Years 
of Jee in the U.S. Series P-10, No. 17, 1942. p. 7. 
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The purchase of certain supplies 
and the making of repairs and replace- 
ments may be delayed for a while but 
such delay will soon lead to less effi- 
ciency or to an urgent need that will 
have to be met later at higher price 
levels.° 

The National Government draws 
heavily upon tax funds in time of war. 
Some authorities have predicted that 
the Federal Government will collect 
$26,000,000,000 in taxes in 1943, and 
that the total tax bill of local govern- 
ments, of the states, and of the United 
States may run next year above 
$35,000,000,000. Although less than 
one-twelfth of such total will be for 
public common schools and only about 
one-seventh of such total will come 
from ad valorem general property 
taxes, nevertheless the tax pocket of 
the public will be “pinched.” Many 
schools will find it difficult during the 
war period to increase their revenues, 
which are derived largely from local 
general property taxation, and such 
difficulty will continue in the post-war 
years if the Federal tax bill remains 
heavy. 

Yet the need for increases in local 
educational budgets generally will be 
urgent. Already prices have risen for 
fuel and many types of supplies and 
equipment. Wages in industry have 
gone up,® and some school employees 

‘Many a ‘orities foresee the greatest danger of 
high price-ievels after the close of the war period 
Then may come a post-war boom and a greater dif- 
ficulty in carrying out anti-inflationary regulations. 

*The average weekly earnings of wage earners in 
the manufacturing industries of Illinois increased 
more than 42 percent from June, 1939 to August 15, 


1942. Teachers’ wages in Illinois increased on an 
average less than 8 percent during such period. 
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have taken other work at higher 
wages. A severe shortage in the teach- 
er supply impends unless school rev- 
enues become more adequate. 


Teachers’ Salaries Low 


Studies made by the N.E.A. Re- 
search Division show that in general 
teachers’ salaries run low in Illinois 
when considered with school com- 
mumities of comparable size through- 
out the Nation.’ For example, for 
kindergarten and elementary-school 
teachers the salaries for the school 
year ended in 1941 were as follows: 


MEDIAN SALARY OF KINDER- 
GARTEN AND ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Population 
of City 


2,500-5,000 
5,000-10,000 1,217 1,289 
10,000-30,000 1,311 1,432 

Since 1939 teachers have experi- 
enced some added financial loads other 
than the increase in cost of living. 
Contributions for the retirement sys- 
tem have been increased in general 
for down-state teachers in Illinois 
since 1939. Income taxes were first 
imposed upon teachers in 1940; and 
it may be presumed (according to the 
law of supply and demand in the labor 
market) that teachers’ wages before 
that time were fixed low enough to 
register the fact that such taxes were 
not imposed upon public employees. 

Between June, 1939 and August, 
1942 the U.S. Bureau of Labor Index 
of the Cost of Living for wage earn- 
ers and low-salaried workers in- 
creased 19.5 percent. 

For a teacher who has no depend- 
ents and who has had a fixed $1,500 
annual salary since June, 1939, we 
can observe the combined effect of the 
new Federal tax program and the 
cost-of-living increase by saying (1) 
that her $1,500 salary will be reduced 
to $1,302.50 by the new Federal tax 
program in 1943, and (2) that this 
$1,302.50 will further shrink to $1,090 
by the increase in cost of living al- 
ready experienced since the beginning 
of World War II. A further deduc- 
tion for the increase in retirement 
contribution brings her salary down to 
about two-thirds of the purchasing 
power that she had in 1939. 

Teachers, like other employees, 
who have been working on relatively 
stable salaries, are generally in favor 


United States 
$1,149 


Illinois 


$1,018 


Associa 


_ "Research Division, National Education As 
tion. Special Salary Tabulations. No. III-A, IV-A, 
one be June, 1941. The Association, Waghing- 
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of an anti-inflation program which in- 
cludes the sharply increased Federal 
tax program. However, unless salaries 
of teachers are adjusted to take care 
of the increase in cost of living there 
will be real hardships especially for 
our thousands of teachers in the low 
wage brackets. 

Efficient instructional service for 
our children cannot be maintained un- 
less school districts pay salaries that 
will enable qualified, experienced 
teachers to remain in their profession. 
Moreover, today it has become im- 
perative that teachers be paid enough 
to permit them to make use of in- 
service training and to study constant- 
ly the changes needed in education, 
the onrush of economic and social 
trends, and the whirling impact of 
ideas and actions in modern life that 
mould the lives of youth. 


Increased Costs for Improvement 


Many demands come from Federal 
agencies for improved educational 
programs that will strengthen our war 
effort. 

For older pupils especially there is 
urged more emphasis than formerly 
upon these courses: home economics, 
courses in conservation, safety educa- 
tion, and nursing; practical math- 
ematics ; industrial arts related to war 
needs; vocational courses, as pre- 
flight aeronautics and auto mechanics ; 
practical courses in chemistry and 
physics along such lines as photogra- 
phy, radio, electricity, and the like; 
and health and physical development. 

In all too many instances it seems 
that Federal agencies have failed to 
appreciate the fact that such requested 
adjustments in the educational pro- 
gram may require specialized instruc- 
tion and new equipment, and have done 
little to provide funds or materials to 
make more effective the emphasis re- 
quested in certain areas of instruction. 

Schools with limited budgets have 
been unable in general to do much on 
desirable war-time programs. Equip- 
ment in many instances cannot be 
obtained for certain courses, and 
teachers who are well trained in in- 
structional areas that should now be 
stressed have been entering other lines 
of our total war effort. More funds 
given now for public schools would 
greatly strengthen educational efforts 
in behalf of military participation. 

Moreover, in this program of build- 
ing a strong America there seems to 
be a failure to realize that our schools 
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cannot set aside most of their regular 
programs. The basic aims of peace- 
time education (health, mastery of 
tools of learning and cultural ele- 
ments, preparation for worthy home- 
membership, understanding of social 
and economic issues, civic participa- 
tion, training for leisure, vocational 
preparation, and ethical character) 
are essentials in time of war also and 
are indeed major elements in the na- 
tional defense program. 

Constants in peacetime education 
need largely to remain constants in a 
wartime era; and fortunately there is 
no conflict in the major educational 
goals of our common schools in times 
of peace and of war. The additional 
courses now requested on a more 
practical, specialized level are worthy 
and good. They should be earnestly 
carried out. In general, however, they 
may be expected to require additional 
expenditures for education. 

Further, to build a strong America 
we must realize that we need year in 
and year out a system of public educa- 
tion adequately financed—because a 
few months of intensive training does 
not alone make of a youth a well- 
rounded, efficient soldier. Rather, his 
physical fitness and health, his moral 
and civic ideals, his general educa- 
tional foundation, his appreciation of 
the American way of life, and his love 
of home and country are products of 
long years of living and training. 
From boyhood to manhood education 
greatly influences his heart, head, 
hands, body, and soul, and must there- 
fore be regarded as a truly patriotic 
service that justifies always an effici- 
ent level of support. 


School Enrollment Trends 


The U. S. Office of Education has 
pointed out that the birth rate has 
been increasing during the past few 
years, that the decrease in school en- 
rollment recently noted will soon be 
checked, and that by 1946 the school 
population will begin to increase.*® 

Already in Illinois enrollments are 
going up in nursery schools, kinder- 
garten, and primary grades. Our State 
had only 109,126 babies born in 1933, 
whereas in 1941 the number was 134,- 
448. The year of 1942 seems likely 
to break the all-time record. More- 
over, the infant mortality during the 
first year of life for each 1,000 live 


*Page 1 of Advance Statistics of State School 
Sm. 1939-40, issued May, 1942, by U.S. Office 
ot Education, Washington, Dc. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Nalary Scheduling 


During 


the Whar 


By WILBUR T. REECE 


The psychology of the time is right for building a sal- 
ary schedule. Effective procedure to be employed in 


making and winning support for such an effort is detailed 


Tai arguments for the necessity of 
an adequate and established salary 
policy for teachers are being sharply 
emphasized during World War II, by 
the trend for experienced teachers in 
constantly increasing numbers to be 
attracted to the higher-paying defense 
positions. 

Under the weight of the various 
activities of the Federal Goverument 
designed to prevent inflation, or in- 
creases in the cost of living (ceilings 
on prices and rents, rationing of es- 
sentials and scarce commodities, sta- 
bilization of wages and farm prices, 
control of installment credit, pressure 
to pay debts, more taxes, and sale 
of war bonds), members of the pro- 
fession may feel that they would be 
unpatriotic in giving consideration at 
present to the adequacy of their sal- 
aries or in formulating a new salary 
policy. 

It must not be forgotten however, 
that in cases where no salary adjust- 
ments have been made teachers have 
already experienced a sizable cut in 
salary due to the increase in the cost 
of living. (The cost of living has in- 
creased 19 percent from June, 1939 
to August, 1942.) On this ground of 
maladjustment they should make a 
united national stand for reasonable 
salary adjustments to cover at least 
the cost of living increase. This prin- 
ciple of equity has already been es- 
tablished in settling the wage dispute 
involving employees of the Little Steel 
Corporations. 

Secondly, the war period is a timely 
one for teachers and school officers 


“Pay Ceiling: 15%.” Business Week, August 
15, 1942. Pages 84, 85. 
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to study and inaugurate salary sched- 
ules, since both parties and the gen- 
eral public are currently alert to the 
relationship of teachers’ salaries to the 
cost of living and teacher turnover. 
This fact is advisable notwithstand- 
ing the passage of the Cost of Living 
Stabilization Act, for it is felt that 
salary increases may be permitted for 
public or other employees who are 
paid according to an ‘established sal- 
ary schedule” providing for annual or 
regular increases for experience. 

By an “established salary policy” is 
meant a plan for the payment of 
teachers, formally adopted by the 
board of education, which to a large 
degree automatically determines the 
beginning salary, the amount and 
number of yearly increases, and the 
maximum salary received. 

The arguments for such schedules, 
which were presented in a previous 
article,? emphasize that they will (1) 
attract to the teaching profession the 
most desirable and capable young men 
and women graduates of our high 
schools, (2) encourage in the profes- 
sion the maximum in-service morale, 
professional growth, and community 
service, and (3) retain in the profes- 
sion those teachers who have proved 
themselves competent and devoted to 
the training of youth. These goals all 
add up to the greatest welfare for the 
school pupil. 

This plan of payment of teachers 
has grown in popularity in the schools 
of the United States until during 
1940-’41, according to the National 
Education Association, 69 percent of 


*Reece, Wilbur T. “Salary Schedules for Illinois 
Teachers,” Jilinois Education, April, 1941. Page 31. 
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schools in cities of 2,500 or more of 
population reporting were using such 
a plan.® 

A recent publication of the Re- 
search Department of the [Illinois 
Education Association has enunciated 
a few principles of procedure in build- 
ing a salary schedule, which have de- 
veloped from the local experience of 
teachers’ organizations and boards of 
education in Illinois and the Nation.‘ 


Organizing for Work 

A unified and democratic approach 
on the part of the teachers, superin- 
tendent of schools, and the board of 
education is recommended since a 
more satisfactory and appreciative 
morale will develop toward the finally 
proposed salary policy. 

At the outset the expression of the 
felt need for a new salary policy by 
teachers is best given through a local 
teachers’ club or similar organization, 
since machinery is available for action 
and all action can be taken safely in 
the name of a large group rather than 
that of an individual. Also, should the 
teachers decide to make a salary study, 
they will save time by gaining the co- 
operation of the superintendent of 
schools and the board of education. 


Gathering the Needed Facts 


A representative and competent 
salary schedule committee should be 
formed by the popular election of rep- 
resentatives from the various depart- 
ments or buildings to produce as great 
a cross section of point of view as is 
possible. This large committee might 
then elect its own chairman, who in 
turn could appoint various subcom- 
mittees to do the necessary research. 
The reports of these subcommittees 
through their respective chairmen 
could then be used by an executive 
committee composed of these chair- 
men in drafting a schedule of salaries. 

The entire teaching staff can con- 
tribute valuable information to the 
study by supplying essential personal 
data and through their reactions to 
various reports of the various commit- 
tees. Similarly the board of education 
and the superintendent of schools can 
contribute the necessary financial data 
for study as well as possibly some 
clerical assistance. 

Research in several areas is neces- 
~ Salaries of City School Employees, 1940-1941.” 
Research Bulletin, Research Division, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. March 
1941. Page 92. 

44 Guide for Salary Scheduling. Research De- 


partment, Illinois Education Association, Spring- 
field, Illinois. September, 1942. 
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sary before a satisfactory schedule can 
be formulated. 

First, a canvass of average salaries 
of teachers in the locality, state, and 
nation should be made in order to de- 
velop a comparison of salaries in the 
district with those in other school dis- 
tricts. These facts will serve not only 
as a measure of the adequacy of sal- 
aries, but also as an indication of the 
salaries that are necessary to hold 
teachers in the district as well as to 
attract new teachers to it. Likewise 
data regarding the salaries paid in 
other occupations might well be col- 
lected in order to point out the pre- 
vailing wage levels in occupations 
demanding equivalent and different 
training levels. 

Secondly, another study to be made 
with the aid of the superintendent, 
should be concerned with the opera- 
tion and effects of the local salary 
policy. Such research should reveal 
any gross inequalities in compensation 
upon the basis of training and experi- 
ence, any disparity when compared 
with average salaries in the state and 
nation, any local difference between 
elementary and high-school salaries 
when training and experience are 
equal, any disparity between the trend 
of the average salary in the system 
and trends of the average level of pro- 
fessional learning, any disparity be- 
tween the trend of the average salary 
and trends in the cost of living, any 
trends in teacher turnover, etc. 

Thirdly, an investigation of the 
local economic need and status of the 
teaching staff should be made. This 
study should involve an analysis of 
expenditures in the teachers’ budgets, 
the utilization of government releases 
upon the cost of adequate standards 
of living and trends in the cost of liv- 
ing, and ari analysis of just how far 
the teacher is able to enter into the 
economic life of the community. 

Fourthly, the committees should 
sound out the ability of the local dis- 
trict and the effort it is making to 
support its schools, as well as make 
an accounting of school expenditures. 
The study of local ability to support 
schools entails a study of the assessed 
valuation per school child, the effici- 
ency of assessment machinery, and of 
other measures of local ability such 
as the community level of employ- 
ment, volume of retail sales, bank 
clearings, income tax returns, and the 
like. Local school tax rates, which are 
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an index of the local effort to support 
schools, should be studied in relation 
to rates in other communities, legal 
tax limits, tax rate requirements for 
state aid, tax delinquency and tax col- 
lection machinery. An analysis of 
school expenditures in relation to the 
financial condition of the district «as 
shown by the balance in its treasury, 
should give a measure of the adequacy 
of annual expenditures per child (per- 
cent for instruction and the pupil- 
teacher ratio). 

Fifthly, a report should be present- 
ed on the various types of salary 
schedules—position type, single-salary 
type, preparation-position type, merit 
type, and other salary differentials. 
This report should include examples, 
arguments, and the prevailing practice 
with the various types of schedules 
and differentials (for extra duties, 
extra responsibility, travel, sex, mar- 
riage status, dependents, and the like. ) 


Construction of the Schedule 


The executive committee, once the 
various reports are available, is in a 
position to formulate the schedule. 
However, before actual construction 
begins the committee may desire to 
present some of the committee reports 
to the entire staff in order to establish 
a group preference in the case of some 
of the controversial issues. 

The major steps in the construction 
of a salary schedule include the for- 
mulation of a basic minimum salary, 
the formulation of a maximum salary, 
and lastly the formulation of a plan 
of periodic increments or increases 
for experience, training, and the like, 
whereby a teacher proceeds from the 
minimum to the maximum salaries. 

The minimum salary must be care- 
fully planned in terms of the studies 
completed on the cost of appropriate 
necessities, betterments, and savings 
for the beginning teachers, salary 
trends in comparable communities 
and occupations, and local training 
requirements. 

The maximum salary should be 
high enough to suggest a professional 
career in education; one that offers 
sufficient financial reward to assure 
security, self-respect, and cultural liv- 
ing for the average teacher’s family. 

The selection of a policy of award- 
ing salary increments for experience 
presents a problem in the size or num- 
ber of increments, the spacing in time 
of increments, and the allowance for 
credit outside the system. The policy 
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regarding the allowance of increments 
for training should consider the spirit 
of the new State Certification Law, 
graduate work, size of the training 
unit for which credit is allowed, per- 
tinency of additional training taken, 
and travel. 

In addition to these major steps in 
building the schedule, group opinion 
must be interpreted in establishing a 
policy in relation to salary differen- 
tials (flat allowances) for extra re- 
sponsibility or duty, sex, marriage 
status, and dependents. 

Also in the case of adjusting teach- 
ers of long local experience to the new 
schedule care should be taken to be 
fair to both old and new teachers as 
well as to so spread the adjustments 
that the budget is not overburdened. 

Then in order that the salary sched- 
ule may present the entire program of 
salary policy for teachers, provisions 
for sick leave, sabbatical leave, health- 
insurance plans, and the method of 
salary payment should be included. 


Estimate of Cost of Schedule 


In all fairness to the board of edu- 
cation, an estimate of the cost of oper- 
ation of the newly proposed schedule 
over a period of years until the cost 
of its operation stabilizes should be 
prepared. This will involve a major 
undertaking of a committee that will 
consider the effect of those human 
variables affecting teacher tenure and 
the variations in the training level of 
the faculty. 

The cost estimate of the schedule 
should be compared with local ability 
and the reasonable local effort re- 
quired to support the schedule. Should 
the comparison indicate the need of a 
reasonable tax increase, an effort in 
this direction should be made in pref- 
erence to a revision of the schedule. 


Gaining Favor for Schedule 


The last step in establishing a new 
salary policy consists in obtaining a 
strong enough following for it and a 
strong enough presentation of the 
basic facts underlying it to convince 
the board of education that it should 
be adopted. 

In order to achieve these ends the 
executive committee should prepare a 
brief of their proposition, presenting 
the schedule along with a statement 
of its basic philosophy, the supporting 
arguments, the probable cost, and the 
suggested sources of revenue. This 
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The Egyptian Chapter of F.T.A. at Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale 


Future Teachers of America 


By JOHN W. THALMAN 


Rin it or not, teaching is one 
of the most important, if not the most 
important profession today. War 
needs add to the importance of teach- 
ing. The teachers, themselves, are 
very much concerned with the quality 
of the young people who wish to enter 
the teaching profession. The citizenry 
generally should be just as much con- 
cerned. This means that everyone of 
us should use his influence in direct- 
ing the right kind of talent into prepa- 
ration for the teaching profession. 


School of Professional Citizenship 


The problem then becomes one of 
how we are to aid these young people 
after they once enter upon their 
preparation. A partial answer, at least, 
is to be found in the organization 
known as the Future Teachers of 
America. This is a practice school of 
professional citizenship, which can be 
of great help to us in meeting prob- 
lems of teacher supply and prepara- 
tion created by the war. The service 
rendered by chapters now established 
is practically indispensable to pros- 
pective teachers, especially during this 
war period. Every teachers college and 
school of education in Illinois which 
does not already have one, should or- 
ganize a chapter without delay. 

If the staff of teachers in the state 
of Illinois is to be improved, those 
teachers now in the field and enlight- 
ened citizenry must do it. The better 
the staff becomes, the more it means 
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to be a teacher, the greater the out- 
look for the State. 

How shall we secure the best pos- 
sible teachers for the schools—firm in 
their idealism; strong in their pur- 
pose; skilled in personal, professional 
and civic leadership? Future Teach- 
ers of America seeks to find the an- 
swer to this question. 

F.T.A. is the most rapidly growing 
organization of its kind in the history 
of American education. In 1938-°39 
there were 14 F.T.A. college chap- 
ters, with 278 members. In 1939-’40 
there were 64 chapters, with 1565 
members. In 1940-’41 there were 84 
chapters, with 2097 members. In 
1941-’42 there were 110 chapters, 
with 2001 members. This makes a to- 
tal of 5941 young people who have 
had F.T.A. training as junior mem- 
bers of state and national education 
associations. It is prophetic of a new 
leadership toward unified education 
associations. 


Junior Membership Privileges 


Members of F.T.A. chapters are 
junior members of state and national 
education associations. F.T.A. gives 
much to its members and expects 
much from them. Here is what each 
member of a college chapter receives : 

(1) Journal of the N.E.A. (nine issues) ; 
(2) Ittrnors Epucation ; (3) ten “Personal 
Growth Leaflets”; (4) a copy of the F.T.A. 
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Yearbook, which sells to non-members at 
$1.00; (5) services on F.T.A. projects; (6) 
the right to wear the F. T. A. pin; (7) a 
national certificate of merit at the end of the 
college career, if enough F.T.A. merit points 
have been earned. 

In addition to the above, each mem- 
ber of a new chapter chartered before 
November 16, and each member of an 
old chapter which won a place on the 
Victory Honor Roll before November 
16, is to receive a personal copy of the 
book, Horace Mann: His Ideas and 
Ideals. 


An Investment in Teaching 


The F.T.A. chapter receive a li- 
brary of books and materials worth 
$15 to $20. 

For all this service the student pays 
only $2.00 junior dues: $1.00 goes to 
the Illinois Education Association and 
$1.00 to the National Education As- 
sociation. This is a nominal sum, less 
than the cost of the service itself. 

This rich service is furnished in the 
faith that it pays to invest in the fu- 
ture of teaching. F.T.A. membership 
keeps students in touch with the vast 
changes that are coming to education 
as a result of the war—changes which 
will affect each one of them person- 
ally and profoundly. 

F.T.A. looks forward to a time 
when every college student who is 
preparing to be a teacher will be a 
junior member of state and national 
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education associations. It is inspiring 
to young people to feel themselves a 
part of the great state and national 
education associations, which are the 
prime moving forces in educational 
advance. 

There were three chapters in IlIli- 
nois last year: 

Wheaton College Chapter, Wheaton Col- 
lege, Wheaton: membership, sixteen; Rob- 
ert L. Cooke, professor of education, spon- 
sor. 

Egyptian Chapter, Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, Carbondale: membership, 
forty-one; F. G. Warren, head of education 
department, sponsor. 

L.P.O. Chapter, LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby 
Junior College, LaSalle : membership, seven- 
teen; Ethel S. Bugbee, instructor in educa- 
tion, sponsor. 


Last year West Virginia was the 
banner F.T.A. state with nine chap- 
ters. With reasonable effort, Illinois 
might easily become the banner 
F.T.A. state in a few years. 


Purposes of F.T.A. 


The world to-day desperately needs 
democratic leadership. It cannot de- 
pend upon the few. There must be 
among the many idealism, courage, 
purpose, vision, and the will to lead. 
F.T.A. concentrates on this problem 
of leadership. It seeks to give every 
prospective teacher a part in building 
a greater profession and a nobler na- 
tion. Its purposes are: 

To develop among young people who are 
preparing to be teachers an organization 
which will be an integral part of state and 
national education associations 

To acquaint teachers-in-training with the 
history, ethics, and program of the organ- 
ized teaching profession 

To give teachers-in-training a practical 
experience in working together in a demo- 
cratic way upon the problems of the profes- 
sion and the community 

To interest the best young men and women 
in education as a life-long career 

To encourage careful selection of persons 
admitted to schools which prepare teachers, 
with emphasis on both character and 
scholarship 

To seek, through the dissemination of in- 
formation and through higher standards of 
preparation, to bring teacher supply and de- 
mand into a reasonable balance. 


This is an invitation to the faculty 
of every college in Illinois where 
teachers are prepared, to form an 
F.T.A. chapter now. Write to Joy 
Elmer Morgan, national chairman, 
F.T.A., N.E.A. Building, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., asking for supplies with which 
to organize and indicating the num- 
ber of F.T.A. members you hope to 


enlist. 
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Extended School Services 
By | Goodyhkoont: 


Wie year, America will see more 
women in industry than at any pre- 
vious time. Before the end of the year, 
there will be 4,500,000 women in in- 
dustries directly concerned with the 
war. Other countless thousands will 
be taking the place of men in non-war 
industries. Many of these women are 
mothers. A recent release from the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census points 
out that it is not possible to meet the 
demands of war industries for labor 
without drawing on great numbers of 
women who have children. Obviously, 
special facilities will need to be pro- 
vided for their children if mothers are 
to be used as a source of labor. 


Federal Agencies at Work 


In a directive issued to the Office 
of the Defense Health and Welfare 
Services on August 12, Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, called for the de- 
velopment, integration, and co-ordina- 
tion of Federal programs designed to 
care for the children of working 
mothers. 

In an effort to develop the co-ordi- 
nated programs called for by Mr. Mc- 
Nutt and to relate them to the prob- 
lems of labor supply through the 
Manpower Commission, a section in 
the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services to integrate all such 
Federal programs has been estab- 
lished. Recently President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt allocated $400,000 from 
his emergency funds to the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services 
to provide advisory and supervisory 
services for these programs. 

These funds are to be administered 
by the U. S. Office of Education and 
the Children’s Bureau. The Office of 
Education in carrying out its part of 
the program has projected plans for 
advisory and supervisory services to 
help states meet the needs of children. 
A staff of from six to eight specialists 
will be available for such services. 
The funds will also be used to provide 
increased personnel in state depart- 
ments of education in states where large 
numbers of women are employed. 
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Plans at the Local Level 


Funds for providing for the local 
operation of educational facilities for 
caring for the children of working 
mothers may be available from state 
and local agencies responsible for 
programs of education, welfare, and 
recreation and from such agencies as 
defense councils, community chests, 
civic groups, churches, private con- 
tributors, including employers and the 
parents themselves. Since the pro- 
grams are set up to meet the needs of 
working mothers, at least a part of 
the cost can be met through fees. 


All-Day School Programs 


Two groups of children of working 
mothers are of special concern to the 
schools: (1) children between the 
ages of five and fourteen who need 
an extended school program ten to 
twelve hours in length every day of 
the week instead of the regular five- 
or six-hour regular session now pro- 
vided five days a week; and (2) chil- 
dren between two or three and five 
years of age who need an all-day 
school program in kindergarten, nur- 
sery school, or junior primary groups. 


Program for Children Five to 
Fourteen Years of Age 


In the all-day school program for 
children between the ages of five and 
fourteen, a play program for the hours 
before and after school, all day Satur- 
days and Sundays, and during vaca- 
tion times is built around the regular 
school program. The children involved 
are school children and the services 
needed are extended school services. 
Consequently school authorities should 
be responsible for their provision 
either in the school buildings or in the 
buildings adaptable to these purposes. 
The school libraries, gymnasium, au- 
ditorium, work shops, art and music 
rooms—all offer facilities. Of course, 
schools having a double shift may 
have to use outside facilities. 

The types of activity which may be 
incorporated in the play program are 
extensive. Although the list of activi- 
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ties given below is not intended to be 
exhaustive, it does include a majority 
of those which are most popular and 
widely used with children of this age 
range. It should be helpful in out- 
lining the possibilities in the play pro- 
gram and should serve to call the 
attention of school superintendents, 
teachers, and recreational leaders to 
activities which otherwise might be 
overlooked in preliminary planning. 
The activities which may be included 
in the play program are: 

Group and team games ; rythmic activities ; 
dramatic play; arts and crafts; self-directed 
games and activities; stories, poetry, and 
drama ; nature activities ; music ; movies ; ex- 
cursions ; household duties; club and hobby 
groups; group discussions and “get-togeth- 
ers”; war work; and special opportunities 
(music, dancing, or swimming lessons on the 
payment of a small fee). 

Training of personnel should be 
comparable to that required for the 
regular program. Most classroom 
teachers will need supplemental train- 
ing in recreation. Volunteers may be 
used in many phases of the program. 


Early School or Pre-School Pro- 
visions for Young Children 


In communities where the mothers 
of young children are taking places 
in wartime employment, the school 
will need to provide facilities for chil- 
dren between two or three and five 
years of age. These may include kin- 
dergartens, junior primaries, nursery 
schools, and play groups. 

Nursery schools may be conducted 
in a variety of places, as they have 
been; schools, dwelling houses, 
churches, social centers. Probably the 
most satisfactory location from the 
point of view of the needs of the chil- 
dren of working mothers is the school. 

A trained teacher is essential. She 
should have a degree from a recog- 
nized college or university in the field 
of nursery school-kindergarten edu- 
cation or child development, or both. 
Volunteer helpers can be used if they 
work under the direction of a trained 
teacher. Such volunteers can be moth- 
ers not employed in industry, youth 
with free time, or other persons with 
a real liking for young children. Of 
course, such helpers will need prelim- 
inary training in child care and close 
guidance after becoming part of the 
nursery staff. 


Supplementary Services 


In addition to these two general 
types of children’s programs, two 
supplementary services will be needed : 
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1. An information service on homemakers’ 
problems for mothers who are either think- 
ing of going to work or of enrolling in train- 
ing classes, in order to advise them on de- 
sirable arrangements for the care of their 
children, the probable cost of such care, the 
necessary adjustments in the home, etc. 
School guidance divisions, teachers of home- 
making, and parent education personnel can 
make important contributions here. 

2. A training program for persons inter- 
ested in helping with these all-day school 
services either on a volunteer or paid basis. 


Community Sponsorship Essential 


Although the schools should pro- 
vide leadership, the co-operation of 


many different organized groups is 
essential to successful programs of 
these types. Eventually the co-opera- 
tion of church groups, family-welfare 
organizations, children’s agencies, 
parent-teacher associations, recrea- 
tional agencies, farm and labor organ- 
izations, professional men’s and 
women’s organizations and local de- 
fense councils should be secured. 

By thus extending the usual school 
services, schools can render a con- 
spicuous service to the mobilization of 
workers for the Nation’s essential in- 
dustries. 


Woodstock High School's 
All-Out Victory Program 


By W. J. 


I. common with the other high 
schools ; the State, the Woodstock 
Community High School attempted to 
survey its situation and to determine 
how it could make the best and fullest 
contribution to the war effort. The 
first point agreed upon was that ma- 
jor emphasis was to be upon winning 
the war. The next point agreed upon 
was that the easiest and quickest re- 
sults were to be obtained by co-oper- 
ating with the existing agencies. 

As a result, the Defense School was 
enlarged and given a more prominent 
place in our total picture. Certain 
changes were made in the regular 
school classes and schedules to make 
possible more and better Defense 
School classes. 


Working with Community 
Agencies 

As an outgrowth of a conference 
with the local chapter of the Red 
Cross a program of co-operation with 
them was arranged, whereby we took 
complete responsibility for certain ac- 
tivities, such as typewriting and du- 
plicating and started Junior groups 
in other activities, such as sewing, 
knitting, surgical dressings, etc. We 
also co-operated with their Motor 
Corps and Canteen. Classes in Red 
Cross Swimming and Life Saving 
were organized and taught as a part 
of our evening school by the school 
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faculty. The same was done with the 
Red Cross First Aid program. A room 
in the school was furnished and set 
aside for the instruction of Red Cross 
Nurses Aides. This class has been as- 
sisted by our teacher of Junior Nurs- 
ing Training. 

As we are next door to the local 
hospital, an arrangement was evolved 
whereby our girls studying Junior 
Nursing Training get some of their 
work at the hospital and all of them 
assist there. The hospital superintend- 
ent recently remarked that she did not 
know what the hospital would do 
without our J.N.T. girls. 

In our other vocational departments 
we have tried to co-operate fully with 
local industry. Our machine shop 
Seniors finished their course in some 
of our local shops. Our commercial 
students were all employed before 
graduation, and stepped into jobs for 
which they had been definitely trained. 
Our agriculture department went on 
new schedules and tried in many ways 
to assist in producing for the war 
effort. 

In addition to co-operating with the 
existing agencies, we embarked upon 
War Stamp sales, scrap collection, 
and other activities of this sort as they 
arose, but our efforts to find new 
methods of helping were interrupted 
by the emergence of a great training 

(Continued on page 120) 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Dare DAVE: 


It will not be long now until we 
meet again in the Eighty-ninth An- 
nual Meeting of our Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. 

On December 28, 29, and 30, eight- 
een divisional presidents-elect, fifty- 
four state governing committeemen 
(three from each Division), six state 
officers, several past-presidents, a 
past-secretary, and 430 representative 
delegates (one for each 100 members) 
will meet in Springfield to determine 
the program for the profession during 
the coming year. 

I always thrill when I think of our 
annual meetings, first, because of the 
tremendous leadership they have pro- 
vided in the field of professional and 
educational welfare throughout nearly 
a century, and second, because the 
Representative Assembly is indeed 
representative of the 43,000 teacher- 
members in Illinois. 

It has been with considerable pleas- 
ure that we have observed during the 
course of the last several years the 
ever-developing and widening process 
of representation functioning in our 
association. With three exceptions our 
Divisions now have delegate bodies of 
their own, with delegates representing 
local groups of teachers in the busi- 
ness of the association. It has been 
observed, furthermore, that the divi- 
sional delegate bodies are becoming 
more functional and active in the busi- 
ness of the profession, and that they 
work more closely with the respective 
local constituencies they represent. 
Finally, the entire membership is bet- 
ter informed and more attentive and 
active in the field of professional and 
educational welfare. 

Much remains to be done, however, 
before each and every teacher will 
have found his or her place and op- 
portunity in the machinery of profes- 
sional organization. Our definite first 
goal in these respects must continue 
to be “Every teacher a member in the 
local, divisional, state and national 
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education associations.” Our second 
goal must be “Every teacher well- 
informed and active and directly par- 
ticipating in or being represented in 
the divisional, state, and national as- 
sociations.” 

Our prospective delegates will soon 
receive copies of the reports of our 
three governing committees: Legisla- 
tion, Public Relations, and Finance. 
They will study these suggested pro- 
grams and reports as prepared by the 
respective committees, consider sug- 
gestions originating in the divisional 
areas, and come to Springfield pre- 
pared to discuss, amend, and adopt 
these and other reports. Members of 
the association desiring the inclusion 
of certain planks in the various pro- 
grams should convey their desires 
either directly to the divisional dele- 
gates or to the divisional officers, who 
will in turn see that the proposals are 
presented to the delegates. 


Evaluating Legislative Proposals 


I cannot be sympathetic with mem- 
bers of our profession who submit ed- 
ucational proposals to State legisla- 
tors without first having those pro- 
posals evaluated by our committees 
and by our Representative Assembly. 
In fact, I tend to be suspicious of the 
validity of purpose in the proposed 
legislation. Indeed, upon investigation 
we almost invariably find that such 
proposed legislation is in error either 
drastically or in part. 

Professional sponsors of proposed 
educational legislation will find that 
it is best for legislation of this type 
first to stand the test of study and ex- 
amination by our Research Depart- 
ment and by our various regular and 
special committees, and finally by our 
Representative Assembly. 

The procedure involved also affords 
an opportunity for the careful evalua- 
tion of proposed legislation by many 
state-wide organizations with which 
the I. E. A. confers. If the support of 
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these organizations is thereby gained, 
the proposed legislation is well along 
the success road. 

Finally, by virtue of its legislative 
efforts and record for a period of 
nearly a century, the I. E. A. has 
gained the respect of legislators, who 
more often than not consult with 
I. E. A. representatives regarding the 
merits of proposed school legislation. 
Many of these inquiries are made 
much in advance of a legislative ses- 
sion. Some are made in response 
to proposals emanating from school 
people who have not first tested their 
proposals in the crucibles of examina- 
tion and evaluation by the I. E. A. 
and its friends in other state-wide or- 
ganizations. 

Almost without exception legisla- 
tion proposed by members of our pro- 
fession is proposed sincerely, even 
though it be proposed directly to the 
legislators without evaluation and rec- 
ommendation by our committees and 
assembly. The spirit and purposes are 
generally and genuinely good. The 
precedure employed and the provi- 
sions of the bill, however, may be and 
often are open to professional criti- 
cism. Then, too, the elements of 
timing, psychological approach, and 
public relations must be considered. 

When the average legislator dis- 
covers that the I. E. A. has not passed 
upon a proposed bill, or is opposed to 
it, he tends to be cautious in his atti- 
tude toward the bill. This is as it 
should be, for, generally speaking, 
who is in better position to evaluate 
professional and school needs than a 
state-wide professional organization 
dedicated in service and practice to 
the promotion and preservation of 
educational and teacher welfare? 


Legislative Session Ahead 


It will not be long now until we 
meet again with the Illinois Legisla- 
ture. When we do so, we will have a 
education 


legislative program for 
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based upon careful study and evalua- 
tion, careful consideration and deci- 
sion, and backed up with good sup- 
port based upon an effective program 
of publications and public relations. 

There is every necessity for all of 
our members to follow our publica- 
tion, ILLINoIs EpucaTIon, very close- 
ly, and to read each and every article. 
Our magazine will present important 
up-to-the-minute news regarding lo- 
cal, State, and national developments 
affecting education and the teaching 
profession. Things develop so quickly 
these days that unless persons keep on 
the alert they’re liable to be lost “in 
the shuffle.” 

If it is not too early, I wish for you 
and yours a Merry Christmas. 

Yours truly, 
Irv. 





Digest of Board Meetings 

Time AND Ptace: Home of Dr. 
and Mrs. E. H. Stullken, Chicago, 
Illinois, November 1, 1942 at 10:00 
A.M. 

PRESENT: Acting President Russell 
Malan; Directors W. C. Handlin, E. 
H. Stullken, and Hester Burbridge; 
President E. E. Keener, Chicago Di- 
vision of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, and Irving F. Pearson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Business: 1. Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. 

2. Approved monthly financial re- 
port. 

3. Accepted report of audit of Chi- 
cago Division memberships. 

4. Accepted ninety day note of 
Chicago Division for balance due on 
membership fees. 

5. Directed the printing of Presi- 
dent Keener’s address in ILLINots 
EpucaTION and the preparation and 
distribution of copies of the same in 
the Chicago area. 

6. Accepted report regarding sale 
of seventy-five prints of the public re- 
lations film “Backing Up the Guns” 
and commended Mr. Griffith for his 
good work in this respect. 

7. Received progress reports in 
tenure investigations, closing an in- 
vestigation at Riverside and another 
at Belleville, Illinois, neither decision 
involving legal action. 

8. Contracted with Attorney Ed- 
ward Love of Monmouth, Illinois to 
represent the association in its efforts 
to support the tenure status of Miss 
Judith Anderson, elementary teacher 
at Roseville, Illinois. 
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9. Directed pay deductions on a 
per diem basis of thirty-one days per 
month for staff members who absent 
themselves for sickness beyond the 
sick-leave privileges. 

10. Deferred action upon a pro- 
posal to reduce the number of dele- 
gates to the next Annual Meeting. 

11. Received Secretary’s report of 
staff efforts in behalf of tax levy limit 
increases in Springfield and Peoria. 

12. Adopted resolution calling upon 
Executive Secretary to communicate 
with authorities in behalf of proposal 
to allow high-school seniors who 
reach eighteen years of age to com- 
plete work of the semester before be- 
ing conscripted. 

13. Approved final plans for An- 
nual Meeting. 

Adjournment : 3:15 P.M. 

IrvING F, PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


Asks Deferment of 
High-School Youth 


The Board of Directors of the Illi- 
nois Education Association, at a recent 
meeting, directed that appeals be sent 
to national and state draft officials, 
congressmen, and others, requesting 
that Selective Service Boards be pro- 
vided with definite instructions to the 
effect that any high-school boy in regu- 
lar attendance who reaches the pro- 
posed minimum draft age of eighteen 
during either semester of the last year 
of high school be allowed deferment 
until the end of that semester. 

Our Board submitted the following 
reasons for this request : 

1. If deferment, as proposed, is provided, 
the secondary schools could provide accel- 
erated programs for the individuals who 
would thus be deferred to the end that grad- 
uation from high school would be assured. 

2. Boys who might hesitate about entering 
high school for the semester during which 
they are subject to conscription at the age of 
eighteen would under the proposed plan 
enter high school for the current semester 
assured that they would have the opportunity 
of completing the work of that semester. 

3. School authorities knowing that the 
work of the semester might be completed 
could thereby arrange an individual program 
such that not oniy would the work of the 
secondary course be complete but specializa- 
tion and emphasis toward military service 
might be provided. 

4. The proposal would contribute to better 
morale not only on the part of the individual 
involved but in the home, the school, and the 
community as well. 

5. In the after-the-war period it is highly 
essential that these young men return to civil 
life or college work without the handicap of 
unfinished high-school training. 
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Resignation of Teacher 
Closes Keithsburg Case 


Last spring the Teacher Tenure 
Committee and the Board of Directors 
of the Illinois Education Association 
became acquainted with the unwar- 
ranted dismissal of seven teachers in 
the Keithsburg, Illinois, elementary 
and high schools. 

The seven teachers were dismissed 
at the close of the school year and at 
the end of their probationary period 
of service on the basis of a letter of 
dismissal worded as follows: 

We regret to inform you that due to our 
decision to allow no teacher to gain tenure 
under the new “Tenure Law” it will be 
necessary to terminate your employment as 
a teacher in the district. Your employment 
will therefore terminate with the close of 
the current school year. This letter is in- 
tended to constitute an honorable dismissal 
under Section 127a of the School Law. 

Later, in reply to inquiries, the at- 
torney for the high-school board of 
education wrote: 

We believe it is regretted by each mem- 
ber of the board that the situation has arisen, 
but this is the result of no action of theirs, 
but appears to be the result of the unfortu- 
nate law which, from the viewpoint of that 
part of the public who are really interested 
in school matters, should never have been 
enacted. 

Due to the low salaries current in 
the districts involved ($80 per month 
and less) one teacher only elected to 
stay with the I.E.A. investigation and 
to present herself for teaching service 
this fall in the Keithsburg district. 
This procedure would have been nec- 
essary to legal action in the case. Dur- 
ing the late summer, however, the 
remaining teacher received an inviting 
offer to teach elsewhere, an offer 
which she could not afford to reject. 

On August 15, 1942 the prospec- 
tive “test” teacher submitted the fol- 
lowing resignation to the Keithsburg 
high-school board: 

I hereby offer my resignation as teacher 
in your high school. Unless you formally ac- 
cept this resignation and notify me thereof 
in writing, I shall appear for duty on the 
first day of school and continue my service 
as teacher. 

On August 22 the teacher involved 
received the following reply from the 
board of education : 

At a meeting of the Board of Education 
of District 35, August 21, 1942, your resigna- 
tion as a teacher, dated August 15, 1942, was 
formally accepted. 

Thus ended the Keithsburg case, 
and the sanctity of the law was upheld. 
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President's Report 
ei? he Chicago sl Netiten 


By EDWARD E. KEENER 


| BELIEVE that there is nowhere a 
more loyal group of citizens than the 
teachers of the United States. They 
have continuously demonstrated their 
loyalty through unselfish service in 
the interest of children. In this period 
of war they have shown their devo- 
tion to our way of life through many 
services outside of regular school duties. 

Through long hours of hard work 
teachers have served their country in 
registrations for military service, ra- 
tioning of commodities, civilian de- 
fense activities, community drives for 
salvage, sale of war stamps and bonds, 
and maintenance of morale among 
children and adults. And an increas- 
ing number of hours will be spent in 
this work. Teachers have contributed 
liberally of their hard earned salaries 
to Red Cross, U.S.O., Community 
Chests, Army and Navy Relief, 
Children’s Aid, and other worthy 
causes. And they will continue to con- 
tribute even more liberally as the need 
increases. Teachers are using what- 
ever money they can spare to pur- 
chase war bonds. And they will make 
further sacrifices to buy more. 

Chicago teachers are doing all this 
in spite of the fact that they are work- 
ing under a 5% percent reduction 
from a salary schedule established in 
1922; in spite of the fact that the 
wages and salaries of other workers 
have been increased manyfold during 
this period. There probably will be 
greater need for greater sacrifices in 
the months and years to come. I be- 
lieve that teachers will meet without 
fear whatever problems confront 
them. 

This Nation as never before must 
put forth every effort to bring the 
war to a victorious and speedy con- 
clusion. Schools will play a great role 
in the winning of the victory and in 
the establishment of an enduring 
peace, in order that our sacrifices be 
not in vain. The importance of pub- 
lic education in our war effort is at- 
tested by President Roosevelt’s state- 
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ment to the recent Institute on Edu- 
cation and the War: 

Our schools, public and private, have al- 
ways been molds in which we cast the kind 
of life we wanted. To-day, what we all want 
is victory, and beyond victory a world in 
which free men may fulfill their aspirations ; 
so we turn again to our educators and ask 
them to help us mold men and women who 
can fight through to victory. We ask that 
every schoolhouse become a service center 
for the home front, and we pray that our 
young people will learn in the schools and in 
the colleges the wisdom and forbearance 
and patience needed by men and women of 
goodwill who seek to bring this earth a last- 
ing peace. 

In such times as the present when 
good « © vols are more important than 
ever «core, when efforts are being 
made to curtail expenditures for 
schools, when teachers are called 
upon to perform additional and ardu- 
ous but necessary duties—in such 
times as these organizations are more 
important than ever before. 

In order for the schools to give the 
services expected of them, they must 
have competent and well-paid teach- 
ers. Teachers are dealing with human 
beings who are developing habits and 
attitudes that will affect their activi- 
ties throughout life. This is a great 
and fearful responsibility, and one 
cannot perform it well unless he feels 
that society recognizes the value of 
his services and unless his own se- 
curity is on a level equal to that of 
others in his community. 

In order that schools may ade- 
quately meet the demands made upon 
them, a watchful eye must be kept on 
such problems as school financial 
support, qualifications of teachers, 
welfare of teachers during active 
teaching and after retirement, and 
strict adherence to merit in dealing 
with personnel. This requires a unity 
of purpose which can be attained only 
through organization. 

Teachers cannot influence public 
opinion unless they show unity. Legis- 
lators often say to us: 


When you decide what you want, let us 
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know, and you can get things done for edu- 
cation. As long as you fight among your- 
selves and one group tells us one thing and 
another group tells us the opposite, nothing 
can be accomplished. 

Regardless of the number of teacher 
organizations based on minor differ- 
ences, there must be one all-inclusive 
organization that can present a united 
front on important educational prob- 
lems. It must be an organization that 
can bring together those who believe 
in labor union affiliation and those 
who oppose it ; those in administrative 
and supervisory positions and those in 
classroom work; those who believe 
that teachers should criticise the 
school administration when they 
think that it is wrong and those who 
believe that they should accept condi- 
tions as prepared for them and meek- 
ly do their best; those who believe 
that they should tell the parents the 
things that are wrong with their 
schools as well as the things that are 
right and those who believe in pre- 
senting only the good. There must be 
one organization through which all 
teachers can act on a common pro- 
gram. The organization that is best 
fitted for this role in Chicago is the 
Chicago Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. 


Benefits of United Effort 


Without «united effort secured 
through the LE.A. im the past you 
would not today be enjoying: 

1. Protection of tenure in your position 

2. Valuable pension and retirement pro- 
visions 

3. Strengthened financial support which 


has brought about better salaries and better 
educational services for children 


4. Protection against the enactment of un- 
just laws, such as discrimination against 
married women teachers, restrictions on 
place of residence, and absorption of local 
pension systems by social security 

5. Advancement of the teaching profession 
through higher requirements for entrance 
into the profession, and 

6. Many other advancements 


Without «united effort secured 
through the I.E.A. in the future you 
will not continue to enjoy all the ad- 
vancements secured in the past. Con- 
tinual watchfulness is necessary in 
order that: 

1. Financial support is not weakened but 
rather strengthened so that schools may meet 
the needs of youth in the emergency. 

2. The teaching ranks are not depleted to 
the extent that necessary educational serv- 
ices are lost. 

3. Salaries, pensions, and tenure are kept 
at present levels or advanced rather than 
lowered. 
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4. Teachers will be selected and assigned 
on the basis of qualifications for teaching 
based on competitive examinations and ob- 
jective evaluation of records of training and 
experience. 

5. Teachers will feel assured that merit 
will be recognized to the extent that political 
action will not be desirable as a means of 
securing promotion. 

6. All facilities of the schools will be used 
to the best advantage. 

7. The regular work of the schools, that 
of preparing children for lives as useful 
members of society, will not be lost in the 
emergency activities. 

8. The ideal of equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all children throughout the coun- 
try will be brought nearer realization. 


Co-operation with Other Groups 


An important part of our program 
is the cultivation of favorable public 
opinion based on an understanding of 
the objectives of the schools and on 
confidence in the devotion of teachers 
to their work. Too often we wait until 
we want immediate support in secur- 
ing legislation or in providing for the 
needs of the schools in other ways 
and then try to win the public to our 
point of view through an emergency 
campaign; but strong and effective 
favorable public opinion toward teach- 
ers and schools must be built up 
through keeping parents informed 
continuously of the work of the 
schools. 

Building up favorable public opin- 
ion is not only the function of your 
organization ; it is also the function of 
each individual teacher. One cross, 
grouchy, belligerent teacher can do 
more to break down confidence in the 
schools than ten good teachers can do 
to build it up. Teachers should work 
with and co-operate with parent- 
teacher groups and with other com- 
munity groups. Parents should feel 
that their presence is wanted at school 
programs, in the classrooms, and even 
when they come to school to find out 
why Johnnie is not doing satisfactory 
work. Even though a parent comes to 
school with a chip on his shoulder, we 
must remember that his attitude is 
caused by his concern for the welfare 
of his child and we must treat the 
parent with courtesy and sympathy. 

An achievement of your organiza- 
tion which has progressed in the past 
two or three years is that of co-opera- 
tion with civic and business groups. 
At our annual meeting in 1941 I in- 
formed you that we had secured the 
co-operation of several civic groups in 
an effort to carry out some of the poli- 
cies of the I.E.A. in Chicago. At that 
meeting you adopted a policy which 
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called for an improvement in the 
process of the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes and which called for the 
collection of the enormous amount of 
delinquent taxes in Cook County, 
about $400,000,000. 

A subcommittee of the legislative 
committee was organized to work on 
that particular phase of the program. 
This subcommittee secured the intro- 
duction of bills which would have 
made great improvement in tax collec- 
tions. These bills failed to pass, but 
similar bills will be introduced again. 

Through the efforts of this sub- 
committee the civic groups mentioned, 
last year were united on a program 
for the collection of delinquent taxes 
under our present laws. Conferences 
were held with the mayor and with 
the board of county commissioners. 
Newspaper publishers and other in- 
fluential citizens were interviewed. 

Two of the newspapers took up the 
fight. They gave considerable publicity 
to the problem of tax collections. One 
of the newspapers assumed the re- 
sponsibility of organizing a tax con- 
ference of business men, civic leaders, 
and public officials. 


As a result of these efforts the 
county board has taken over the task 
of collecting delinquent taxes. There 
is now a tax foreclosure committee in 
the county commissioners’ office. The 
chairman of this committee is quoted 
as saying that as soon as the deadline 
for voluntary foreclosure is passed, 
about December 1, “The county will 
go after all delinquents on a whole- 
sale basis, sell property at foreclosure 
sales and bid in the full amount of the 
taxes. The days of pampering are 
over.” 

Although the results are not so 
good as we hope they will be ulti- 
mately, considerable progress has 
been made. More important than the 
amount of back taxes collected is the 
fact that many pieces of property have 
been returned to the active tax-paying 
lists, which means that future delin- 
quencies will be reduced. 

Your officers have tried to give you 
facts to guide you in voting for can- 
didates for public office. These facts 
have been in the nature of the voting 
records of members of the Legislature, 
the activities of officials in the inter- 
ests of education, and the statements 
of candidates concerning public-school 
problems and government functions in 
general. Your officers do not wish to 
tell you how to vote; we do expect you 
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to evaluate the records of candidates. 

When candidates make statements 
that pegged levies should be eliminat- 
ed at once and that a 1 percent limita- 
tion on assessments should be intro- 
duced without provision for revenue 
from other sources, we know that they 
are not good risks in securing sup- 
port for schools. Such a policy would 
mean that our schools would be able 
to remain open for not more than four 
or five months in the year or that 
salaries would be reduced by more 
than 50 percent. 

It may be that some of you think 
that your organization has not done a 
very good job in producing results. I 
want to assure you that your officers 
and committee members have done all 
they could with the support you have 
given them. I want to digress here 
to express my high regard for their 
ability and my personal appreciation 
for their unselfish services. I believe 
that our committees are made up of 
persons of unusually high ability and 
integrity. As I have sat in committee 
meetings, I have been highly pleased 
with the clear-cut thinking and the in- 
dependence of thought on the part of 
members. 


Strength in Numbers 


If you think that you officers have 
not done well, remember that the 
fault is largely yours—I mean it is 
the fault of all the teachers of Chi- 
cago. When we talk to public officials 
concerning needed improvements, we 
must have a big stick behind the talk. 
The stick during the past year has 
been a 50 percent membership of 
teachers in the organization and an 
attendance of less than 500 at the an- 
nual meeting. That is not a force 
strong enough to win a very decisive 
battle. 

Another weakness is the lack of 
funds to pay expenses of your repre- 
sentatives who are donating their time 
in your interest. A mere $2.00, $3.00, 
or $4.00 membership fee from half the 
teachers does not give a strong foun- 
dation to support vigorously many 
important activities. 

We need either more members or 
higher dues and we need to have a 
clear demonstration of the active sup- 
port of those who are members. This 
support may be shown through work 
on committees, through quick and ef- 
fective response to requests for as- 
sistance in contacting legislators and 
others, and through general attend- 
ance and participation at meetings. 
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A membership of 6000 presents a 
strong force provided it is united. But 
a membership of 50 percent of the 
teachers and an attendance at meet- 
ings of 10 percent of the membership 
is a sign of weakness. What will you 
do this year to put strength into your 
organization? I leave each of you to 
answer the question for yourself. 
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VICTORY PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 115) 


need in our community, and the re- 
sultant demand on our Defense School 
not only for enlargement, but for 
tripling our classes and in some cases 
going from one section to twelve sec- 
tions. Our Defense School is running 
twenty-two and one half hours a day, 
and seven days a week. Most of these 
classes are being taught by our regu- 
lar faculty. This teaching is in addi- 
tion to their normal work. Most of 
our rooms are in use at all times. Pre- 
flight training is omitted as all avail- 
able faculty members are working 
four nights a week in addition to full- 
day programs. 

It was easy to determine that our 
greatest contribution could be made 
by taking over the huge program of 
re-training the workers in the local 
industries to take over the new work 
of manufacturing munitions ; also that 
if we did a good job here, our facil- 
ities would be taxed to the utmost. 
As a result, we have made our De- 
fense School our Victory job. We are 
carrying on other activities listed 
above but are concentrating on the 
one project. 


School-Work Program 


We have a program worked out to 
be inaugurated soon whereby our 
older students will go to school and 
still be released for four hours a day 
at productive work in the local muni- 
tions factories. When this program 
becomes a fact we shall be glad to 
furnish the story to anyone who is 
interested. 

At present we are running three 
schools: our regular day school, the 
Adult Evening School, and the De- 
fense School. We are doing the usual 
things schools do to aid the war ef- 
fort, but are concentrating upon the 
Defense School. As 100 percent of 
our students have part-time jobs we 
feel that further activities will have 
to be carefully weighed as they will 
constitute replacements not additions. 
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Chicago Division Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Division of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation was held at 32 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, on Saturday, 
October 31. Dr. A. C. Flora, president 
of the N.E.A., addressed the meeting, 
and Mr. Russell Malan, Acting Pres- 
ident of the I.E.A., brought greetings. 


Resolutions 


The report of the public relations 
committee on resolutions, presented 
by Miss Marian Smith, chairman, as 
amended and adopted, follows: 


OUR NATION AT WAR 


a) The Chicago Division of the Illinois 
Education Association believes that it is the 
duty of the schools to participate vigorously 
in an all-out effort to win the war. It joins 
the National Education Association in con- 
demning both unwarranted optimism and de- 
moralizing pessimism. It pledges loyal sup- 
port to the President of the United States 
in his efforts to bring the war to a victorious 
end and to establish a lasting peace enforced 
by some plan of international co-operation. 

b) This organization concurs with the 
stand taken by the National Education As- 
sociation at its Denver meeting regarding 
the Preservation of Freedoms : 

The National Education Association 
recommends that the values for which our 
country is fighting be held constantly be- 
fore our students, our citizens, and the 
oppressed peoples of the world, so that in 
the peace which follows we may preserve 
those precious social, moral, and spiritual 
freedoms which our forefathers won for 
us, and for which every American is ready 
to give his life. 

c) This organization recommends adap- 
tations wherever necessary of school pro- 
grams and courses of study to meet war 
needs. 

d) This organization recommends the 
maintenance of pre-school and nursery 
schools in order to provide adequate care 
for children of mothers employed in war 
work and to establish the principle of such 
schools for the post-war period as educa- 
tionally sound and necessary. 


¢) This organization recommends intelli- 
gent application of existing Child Labor 
laws, so that the child may have an integral 
part in the war effort—a part that implies 
utilization, not exploitation for private ends. 


f) This organization believes that the 
cause of freedom will be furthered by in- 
creased emphasis upon the practice of democ- 
racy in the classroom. Co-operation between 
teacher and student in solving the daily prob- 
lems which face them, will lay a foundation 
for future democratic action in life’s affairs. 

9g) This organization believes in an edu- 
cational program that emphasizes the virtues 
and worthy achievements of all nations and 
that is directed toward a better understand- 
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ing of other peoples of the world. 

h) This organization believes that it is 
the patriotic duty of teachers to continue 
in their jobs as teachers unless called for 
emergency war service. 

i) No amount of haste, money, or pressure 
could have created after December 7, 1941, 
an adequate supply of leadership and trained 
personnel necessary to America’s victory in 
this war, but the public schools, by providing 
a broad general education for all the children 
of all the people, had done the job, and capa- 
ble men were ready to meet our country’s 
need. The Chicago Division commends those 
boards of education that continuously have 
refused to comply with the demands of or- 
ganized groups for reduction of expenditures 
and curtailment of public education. Such 
boards have demonstrated “on the home 
front some of the courage we expect of our 
armed forces on the war front.”* 


THE PLATFORM 


The Chicago Division believes that the 
striking unity of the American citizenry in 
the face of an emergency is largely due to 
the American schoolroom. 

The Chicago Division feels that, as it helps 
to maintain the rights of the children of 
Illinois to receive an education to meet the 
demands of a changing world, it contributes 
to the preservation of American democracy 
and its ideals. 

Therefore, the Chicago Division continues 
steadfast to its educational platform and sets 
forth the following goals of attainment for 
its members: 


For THE CHILD 


a) Maintenance of high educational stand- 
ards and educational opportunities in order 
that our Democracy may neither lose its 
vigor nor suffer through lack of education 
for all the children of the State. 


b) Educational expression that has mean- 
ing for the goals sought by the learner, and 
curricular offerings that are up-to-date, 
practical, and intrinsically worth-while, both 
to the learner and to society. 

c) Teaching that will aid the learner to 
adjust himself to his environment and to the 
changing social conditions through the de- 
velopment of habits of sound thinking. It is 
contrary to the fundamental principles of 
American democracy that students be denied 
information concerning controversial issues. 


d) A program of vocational instruction 
throughout the school that will help to guide 
and train all children for useful life and in- 
stil an appreciation for the dignity of labor. 


e) Cultivation in each child of a feeling 
of responsibility for his own contribution to 
society and the development of the habit of 
doing his work well. 

f) Inculcation in each child of respect for 
the thinking and opinions of others together 
with the development of critical judgment 
and independence of thought in arriving at 
his own convictions. 


*John A. Sexson, N. E. A. Journal, Sept. 1942. 
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gq) Training for the proper use of leisure 
and opportunity for recreational participa- 
tion. 

h) Extension of health services through 
the schools in order that every child may 
have an adequate knowledge of foods, and 
may receive regular clinical attention as well 
as instruction for maintaining a healthy 
body. Clinical advice is not sufficient ; a well 
prepared follow-up program is essential. 

i) General expansion of public library 
facilities so as to be within easy access of 
all neighborhoods. 

}) Establishment of an environment con- 
ducive to the growth of American citizens 
of excellent character. Such an environment 
should provide proper diet, adequate hous- 
ing, healthful recreation, clean surroundings, 


provisions for safety enforcement, and the Ss 


This should be a flat pension plan with equal 
contributions and with equal payments after 
retirement without distinction as to educa- 
tional position. It should be administered by 
a pension board controlled by teachers. The 
Chicago pension plan should be exempted 
from the Social Security Act. 


For FINANCE 


a) The revision of our State tax laws 
to provide adequate revenue to be imposed 
on the basis of ability to pay 

b) Relief from the situation that makes 
tax-paying property bear the burden of non- 
tax-paying property 

c) Opposition to indiscriminate reduction 
of taxes without regard to social needs 

d) Recognition of the State’s responsibil- 


ity to augment the local tax by other forms 
of taxes not open to local taxing bodies 

e) Recognition of the fact that new edu- 
cational services have an important place in 
our public school program, and that financial 
provision should be made for these new 
services 

f) Opposition to encroachment upon the 
educational budget for non-educational 
services 

g) Participation of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the support of public instruction with 
local control, in order to advance equality 
of educational opportunity. 


For Pusric RELATIONS 


a) A continuous program for the enlight- 
enment of the teachers, pupils, and the gen- 





removal of harmful factors. 

k) Increased provision for individual dif- | 
ferences and the development of educational | 
materials and techniques for individualized 
progress. 

|) Teachers who are competent to lead 
youth and to render guidance based upon an | 
understanding of the child and the physical, 
economic, cultural, and ethical world in 
which he lives. 


For THE ADULT 


a) Enlarged opportunities for receiving 
civic, vocational, cultural, leisure-time and 
health education so that : 

(1) Satisfactory readjustments can be 
made to shifting occupational changes 
and demands. 

(2) A neighborly manner of living in a 
community can be developed through 
richer leisure activities and through 
enlargement of democratic action. 

(3) An understanding of human person- 
ality can be developed and modified to 
fit the growth of scientific knowledge. 

b) A program of instruction in the im- 
portant responsibilities and duties of family 
life—its economic, cultural, health and eth- 
ical aspects. 


For THE TEACHER 


a) The right to organize and to support 
organizations that he considers to be in his 
own and in the public interest. Likewise, he 
should have the right to participate in de- 
termining school policies and school man- 
agement. This organization continues to ad- 
vocate closer unity among the various edu- 
cational organizations—national, state, and 
local—and recommends that every teacher 
become an active member of at least one or- 
ganization in each class. 

b) Freedom of conduct, subject only to | 
such controls as those to which other respon- 
sible citizens are subjected. 

c) An increased emphasis on the socio- 
economic training for teachers. 

d) A salary in step with changing de- 
mands and adequate to meet the increased 
cost of living. This should be based upon a 
single salary schedule which will provide 
equal salaries for all teachers in the system 
with equivalent experience, training, and 
hours of work. 

e) A cumulative sick-leave regulation. 
Teachers need sick leaves as well as do em- 
ployees of government and industry. 

f) A sound retirement system to protect 
teachers in cases of disability and old age. | 
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HOW TO GET A 
$100 BUDGET LOAN FOR ‘10% 


WHEN REPAID IN 6 MONTHLY INSTALMENTS 


No security or endorsers needed 


HORT OF CASH this month? Household Fi- 
nance offers a simple way for any teacher 
with a steady position to borrow $20 to $300. 
You may repay your loan in monthly instal- 
ments that fit your own pocketbook. You may 
even obtain your loan and make your pay- 


ments entirely by mail. 

You need no security of any kind to borrow 
at Household. We rely simply on your prom- 
ise to repay. No endorsers or guarantors are 
ever required. We do not question friends or 
school authorities about your credit. 


Cost of $50 loan only $3.84 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


Charges are made only for the ac- 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 


tual time you have the money. The 





10 


3 ~ 6 8 
paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts 


sooner you repay the less your loan 
costs. A $50 loan repaid in four 


12 
— monthly instalments of $13.46 each 





$ 25 |$ 8.85 
50 17.69 
75 | 26.54 


100 35.38 
125 44.18 
150 52.98 


200 70.53 
250 88.08 
300 | 105.62 


$ 9.24 
13.86 


18.48 
23.08 
27.66 


36.78 
45.89 
55.00 


$ 7.13 
10.70 


14.27 
17.81 
21.34 


28.36 
35.37 
42.36 


8.81 


11.75 
14.66 
17.55 


23.31 
29.06 
34.80 

















$ 5.87 ls 5. 
‘ 





costs only $3.84. The cost of a $100 
03 loan repaid in six monthly instal- 
55 ments of $18.48 each is $10.88. Pay- 

ments shown in the table include 
10.07 all charges. You may choose the 
12.56 ayment table that suits you best. 
15.04 Piees apply for your loan at the 
19.96 nearest Household Finance office. 
24 87 Or send the coupon for full infor- 
2 76 mation about borrowing by mail. 
9.7 To my families budget their 





balance not exceeding $100 and 
244% per month on that part of a 
balance in excess of $100. 
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WE GUARANTEE that these payments will repay loans in 
full, if payments are made on schedule. Total cost will be re- 
duced if payments are made ahead of schedule. Payments in- 
clude charges at the rate of 3% per month on that part of a 


[eLazorJ 


FINANCE COR’ 


spending Household has published 
a series of practical booklets on 
money management and on buying 
of family needs. Many schools use 
these booklets in their home eco- 
nomics courses. You are welcome 
to ask for sample copies. 





PERSONAL LOANS—$20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 





CHIcAGo—2nd FI., 
253 Conway Bidg., 
111W. Washington 
Ph. FRAnklin 1082 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Phone 3-8871 


AuRORA—Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 


BLOOMINGTON— 5th 
.. Peoples 
Bldg., Phone 4765 


CHAMPAIGN—4thFI., 
Lincoln Bidg., 
Phone 5114 


Decatur-—4th FL, 
Citizens Building, 
Phone 5277 


East St. Lours—2nd 
. 338 issouri 
Ave., Ph. East 6738 


Freeport—3rd FL, 
State Bank Bldg. 
Main 137 





RockrorpD—6Gth FL, 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


GALESBURG— 3rd FL., 
nk of Gales- 
burg Bidg., : 

Phone: 6226 Main 
JourtT—3rd Floor, 

Rialto Theater 

Building, 

Phone J oliet 6184 
Moune—4th Fi 

Fifth Ave. Bldg. 

Moline 1464 
Peoria—3rd_ Floor, 

Lehmann Bidg., 

Phone 4-5177 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm, 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
Phone 5765 


WAUKEGAN-2nd FL, 
210 Washington 
St., WaukeganScate 
Bank Building, 
Ont. 7110 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearesi office. All negotiations can be completed by mail, 


FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK— Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount desired. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to nearest office — address above) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
“How to Get a Teacher Loan on House- 
hold’s Special Payment Plan.” I under- 
stand this request places me under no 
obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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Amount I wish to borrow $ 








eral public regarding taxation for meeting 
the financial needs of the schools and con- 
cerning other school legislation 

b) Increased participation on the part of 
school administrators and teachers in the af- 
fairs of the school communities in which they 
work 

c) Continued effort to interpret the aims, 
practices, and achievements of the ‘public 
schools 

d) Extension of conferences between rep- 
resentatives of education and those of labor, 
business, professional and civic groups for 
the purpose of securing a clearer understand- 
ing of mutual problems and establishing a 
relationship conducive to the wise solution 
of these problems. 

* * * 
Legislation 

The report of the committee on 
legislation, presented by Mr. William 
H. Spurgin, chairman, was adopted 
as follows: 

Since 1942 was not a legislative 
year, the legislative activities of the 
Chicago Division have been along the 
line of study and preparation. The fol- 
lowing sub-committees were created: 

Tax Collection, George Mahin, chairman ; 
Sources of Revenue, Betty Ehrlich; State 
Distributive Fund, Edna Siebert; Constitu- 
tional Amendment, Arthur Nichelson; 
School Law Codification, Wanda Taesch- 
ner; Federal Legislation, James Hunter; 
Board of Examiners, Raymond Cook; Pen- 
sions, Evelyn Sholund. 

Some of these committees have al- 
ready made reports to the legislative 
committee and their recommendations 
are reflected in the program to be pro- 
posed shortly. 

The submission at the election next 
Tuesday of an amendment to the rev- 
enue section of the State Constitution 
is of interest to us for several reasons. 
This section requires that all taxes 
must be uniform on all classes of 
property or persons to which they ap- 
ply. For example, this provision, 
while permitting an income tax which 
levies the same rate on all incomes, 
prevents the enactment of a graduated 
income tax. The Illinois sales tax is 
legally a tax on persons engaged in 
selling, Thus, while it would be pos- 
sible to omit grocers and butchers 
from the list of taxed occupations, it 
would not be possible to tax the hard- 
ware, dry goods, and furniture sold 
by a department store and exempt the 
groceries and meat. The amendment 
to be submitted on next Tuesday will 
specifically authorize the Legislature 
to exempt foods from the sales tax. 
This would to some extent correct 
the worst fault of the sales tax, name- 
ly, its heavier bearing on the family 
of low income, since the low-income 
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family spends a larger proportion of its 
income for food than does the high- 
income family. It seems rather gener- 
ally agreed, however, that the loss of 
some $25 million to $30 million 
revenue from the present tax on foods 
would require the imposition of new 
taxes or the increase in the sales tax 
on other articles to 3 percent. 


Apart from its bearing on the fi- 
nances of the State the vote on this 
amendment will have another interest 
for us. Since 1890, when the Aus- 
tralian ballot was introduced, thirteen 
amendments have been proposed. 
Only three have passed. Although 
seven of the remaining ten received 
more votes for than against, in some 
cases overwhelmingly more, they did 
not receive a majority of all who en- 
tered the voting booth. They were 
defeated by those who voted for some 
or all of the offices but neglected to 
vote on the amendment. If this 
amendment, which is in all probability 
favored by the large mass of voters 
because of the effect it will have on 
their own pocketbooks, fails to pass, it 
will indicate the hopelessness of se- 
curing any amendment under the 
present amending procedure. 


The remedy for this situation which 
has long been advocated by the I.E.A. 
is the securing of a Gateway Amend- 
ment providing for the passage of an 
amendment by a majority of those 
voting on the amendment. In order 
to secure the passage of a Gateway 
Amendment we have advocated that, 
in this one instance, both political par- 
ties endorse the measure, and that it 
be placed under the party circle of 
each party so that a straight party 
vote will be a vote for the amendment. 

The LE.A. and the Chicago Divi- 
sion have been recognized by the ap- 
pointment of the Chicago Division’s 
legislative chairman as Executive 
Secretary of a commission recently 
appointed by Gov. Green and assigned 
the important job of recodifying the 
Illinois School Law. The law is full 
of inconsistencies; related topics are 
frequently widely scattered; and 
a very cumbersome system of section 
numbering has grown up. While the 
commission has no authority to change 
the intent or wording of existing laws, 
it is hoped that even mere re-arrange- 
ment will lead to the correction of 
some of the defects by the Legis- 
lature. 

In the national field the legislative 
committee has been particularly inter- 
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ested in Senate Bill 1313. This bill 
provides for the distribution of $300 
million to the states on the basis of 
number of children of school age and 
relative ability to support education. 
While Illinois and nine other of the 
wealthier states will receive no money 
under this plan we believe the meas- 
ure should pass because of the great 
need in the poorer states and because 
this bill avoids better than any yet 
proposed, the bogey of Federal con- 
trol. We have reason to believe that 
this bill will come up for consideration 
soon, and that it is very likely to pass 
in the Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE REPORT 


The Legislative Committee of the Chicago 
Division of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion submits the following report to the An- 
nual Meeting on October 31, 1942, and 
recommends its adoption. 


I. For the financing of schools throughout 
the State we recommend: 


a) The securing of a Gateway Amend- 
ment to the Constitution so as to make pos- 
sible needed amendments to the revenue sec- 
tion and to other sections 

b) In view of the possible loss of revenue 
from present sources, the consideration of 
additional sources of revenue, such as in- 
come, inheritance, severance and luxury 
taxes 

c) Opposition to any legislation which 
would limit the total tax rates levied against 
property unless and until other adequate and 
certain sources of revenue are provided 


d) Increase in the State Distributive 
Fund until it shall equal at least twenty-five 
percent of the costs of the common schools of 
the State; this sum to be distributed upon 
the basis of flat grants and equalization 

e) The granting of Federal aid to elim- 
inate gross inequalities of educational op- 
portunity for children throughout the Nation 


f) The reappropriation of delinquent State 
property taxes due the schools and the re- 
appropriation of funds to pay other arrear- 
ages which have accumulated in the pay- 
iment of the state school fund and special aid 
for handicapped children 


g) The provision of adequate State sup- 
port for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren, including the physically handicapped, 
the mentally retarded, and the socially mal- 
adjusted, so that they may become as far as 
possible useful and self-supporting members 
of society 

h) The provision of adequate support for 
the State university and State teachers col- 
leges. 


II. For the administration of schools 
throughout the State we recommend: 


a) Organization of school districts into 
larger units of administration, support, and 
attendance ; such organization to be achieved 
by and with the consent and understanding 
of the people affected 


b) In recognition of the recent raising of 
certification standards by act of the Legis: 
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lature, the enactment of minimum wage leg- 
islation as approved by the Representative 
Assembly of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion 

c) Revision of present laws so as to pro- 
vide for certain and more equitable assess- 
ment of property, tangible and intangible, 
and for more efficient collection of taxes 

d) The enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for an advisory State Board of Education 
that will function for the benefit of the 
schools, and for the great mass of people 

e) Opposition to legislation effecting 
state-wide adoption or rejection of text- 
books 

f) Opposition to legislation curtailing 
freedom of discussion and study, or interfer- 
ing with legitimate citizenship activities of 
teachers 


II. For the financing and administration of 
Chicago schools we recommend: 


1) The provision in the next regular ses- 
sion of the Legislature, by pegged levy or 
otherwise, of revenue sufficient (1) to main- 
tain the school system at present standards, 
(2) to provide for needed improvements, (3) 
to provide a tenth year on the salary sched- 
ule for elementary teachers, and (4) to re- 
store all salaries to the basic schedule 

) The enforcement of existing laws with 
a view to the immediate collection of all 
delinquent taxes 


) Legislation to provide for the pro- 
rated distribution to the original taxing 
bodies of all penalties and interests on de- 
linquent taxes 

1) Support of legislation which will 
strengthen the merit system in the certifica- 
tion, assignment, and promotion of teachers. 


In addition to items mentioned specifically 
in this report the Chicago Division pledges 
its support to all proposals which are ap- 
proved and sponsored by the Representative 
Assembly of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion and which do not directly affect Chi- 
cago. 


* oe * 
Committee on Rules 


The annual report of the committee 
on rules presented by the chairman, 
Mr. Robert English, and adopted, fol- 
lows: 

The Committee on Rules recommends the 
adoption of the following amendments to 
the Division By-Laws: 

1. To amend Section 1 of Article III by 

striking out the number “15” and in- 
serting in place thereof “8,” so that if 
amended the Section would read: 
“Section 1. (School Units) Members 
who are regularly employed in a given 
school during the regular day session 
shall constitute a School Unit. A 
branch of a school having a faculty of 
8 or more shall be considered as a 
separate school.” 
To amend Section 2 of Article VI by 
inserting in the first sentence after the 
word “Voting” the words “for mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors,” so 
that if amended the sentence would 
read : 


“Voting for members of the Board of 
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Directors shall be by the Hare system 
of preferential balloting.” 

. To amend-item 2 of Section 3 of Arti- 

cle VI by adding the words “except 
those whose selection is otherwise pro- 
vided for by the rules of the Illinois 
Education Association,” so that if 
amended the item would read: 
“2. The Chairmen of the Standing 
Committees, except those whose selec- 
tion is otherwise provided for by the 
rules of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion.” 

. To amend Article XI by striking out 
the words “in which they live” at the 
end of the first sentence, so that if 
amended the sentence would read: 


“The membership of the Division shall 
be organized according to the State 
Senatorial Districts.” 


. To amend Article XI by striking out 
the last sentence, which now reads: 
“These chairmen shall work under the 
direction of the Committee on Legis- 
lation.” 


The Division ‘also accepted the 
Amendment to the I.E.A. Constitu- 
tion as approved by the association’s 
Representative Assembly last Decem- 
ber. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ciara G. NEtson, Secretary. 


Special Rates to Members 
of the Illinois Education 
Association 


A 


THE LE. A. SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


100 E. Edwards St. 


Springfield, Illinois 


Sponsored by the Teacher Welfare Committee 
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Three L.E.A. Divisions 
Report Meetings 


W estern Division 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Western Division was held at 
Galesburg, October 9, 1942..Speakers 
were B. I. Griffith, 1.E.A. Director 
of Public Relations; Dr. Paul Jacob- 
son, principal, University of Chicago 
High School; Carroll Binder, foreign 
news service, Chicago Daily News, 
and Edgar C. Taylor, St. Louis. 


Northeastern Division 

Reading from left to right, seated: Har- 
old Kirkhus, Oswego, vice-president ; Mabel 
Hunt, Joliet, president; Roland McCannon, 
Algonquin, chairman executive committee ; 
J. Hunter, Aurora, secretary. Standing: 
S. C. Miller, Elgin, member executive com- 
mittee; Ross Bergman, Aurora, member 
executive committee ; E. E. McCoy, Geneva, 
treasurer; Dean Ewing, Crystal Lake, 
member executive committee; M. T. Mon- 
son, Newark, member state Committee on 
Finance; Roscoe Smith, Hampshire, mem- 
ber executive committee. 


Western Division 
Reading from left to right, seated: Harry 
Test, Media, president; Nellie Swanson, 
Galesburg, vice-president; Lucille McKee, 
Toulon, secretary ; Harry Aldus, Galesburg, 
treasurer. Standing: Harry M. Garst, Gales- 
burg, member executive committee ; Russell 
E. Troxell, Farmington, chairman executive 
committee. 
Eastern Division 
Reading from left to right: R. L. Bach- 

man, Effingham, treasurer; J. F. Hortin, 
Vandalia, member state Committee on Leg- 
islation; J. A. Mann, Shelbyville, member 
state Committee on Public Relations ; Nora 
McNeil, Tuscola, member executive com- 
mittee ; Gordon Cook, Herrick, vice-presi- 
dent; H. A. Kaeser, Greenup, member ex- 
ecutive committee, W. F. Peters, Charles- 
ton, secretary; E. L. Stover, Charleston, 
president ; Kenneth Greer, Vandalia, chair- 
man executive committee. 


At the meeting of the delegate as- 
sembly that followed the general meet- 
ing, the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the I.E.A. were ratified. These 
proposals call for amending Article 
IV, Membership, so as to provide 
that Division treasurers shall make an 
accounting to state headquarters not 
later than the fifteenth of each month 
covering dues collected the previous 
month; and for amending Article VI, 
Officers, so as to provide for continu- 
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ing contractual service for full-time 
employes of the association who have 
completed two years of successful pro- 
bationary service. 

No resolutions were presented for 
Division action. Called to the atten 
tion of the assembly was the need of 
amending the Division constitution to 
bring it in line with the provision of 
the I.E.A. Constitution that the chair- 
man of a Division governing commit- 
tee (Finance, Legislation, Public 


Relations) shall be a member of the 
corresponding state committee. 
Officers were elected as follows : 


Orricers.—President, H. E. Test, prin- 
cipal, township high school, Media; vice- 
president, Nellie Swanson, 982 North Cedar 
Street, Galesburg; secretary, Lucille Mc- 
Kee, Toulon; treasurer, Harry Aldus, high 
school, Galesburg. 

Executive CoMMITTEE.—Chairman, Rus- 
sell Troxel, superintendent of schools, 
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Farmington; Harry Garst, high school, 
Galesburg; H. M. Leinbaugh, superintend- 
ent of schools, Lewistown. 

State CommMitrees.—Finance, R. G. 
Linder, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, ’44; Legislation, R. V. 
Cordell, county superintendent of schools, 
Lewistown, '45; Public Relations, Kenneth 
Cable, principal, community high school, 
Fairview, *43. 


xk 


Eastern Division 


Two on-the-spot observers of the 
European scene during the early 
months of the present conflict head- 
lined the program of the annual meet- 
ing of the Eastern Division: M. W. 
Fodor, columnist for the Chicago Sun, 
and Carl J. Hambro, president of the 
Norwegian Parliament. “The Class- 
room Teachers” was subject of an 
address by DeWitt Morgan, superin- 
tendent of schools, Indianapolis. 

Presiding officers at the two general 
sessions were E. L. Stover, vice-pres- 
ident, and John C. Roberts, president. 

Amendments to the I.E.A. Consti- 
tution providing that Division treasur- 
ers shall make an accounting to state 
headquarters not later than the fif- 
teenth of each month covering dues 
collected the previous month, and 
providing for continuing contractual 
service for full-time employes of the 


association who have completed two 
years of successful probationary ser- 
vice, were approved. 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee as adopted included the fol- 
lowing recommendations relating to 
organization effort: 


Resolved, That we endorse the forma- 
tion of local study groups as proposed by 
the I.E.A.; and we urge that county super- 
intendents and officers of county profes- 
sional groups exercise effective leadership 
in the formation of such study groups; and 
we recommend that the publication ILLrnots 
EpucaTion with the Eastern Division Sup- 
plement and the study units contained 
therein be used as the basis of group dis- 
cussion; and we further urge that laymen 
be invited to participate in these meetings. 

That we believe it to be the professional 
duty of every teacher to hold membership 
in the local, state and national education 
associations. 

That we urge the Board of Directors 
of the I.E.A. to hereafter hold the annual 
meeting at Springfield. 

That we endorse the principle of im- 
proved teacher certification standards with 
the corollary of equal salary for equal 
training and experience in the elementary 
and secondary fields. 

That in the struggle to finance state and 
national war budgets, legislative measures 
be enacted to provide financial and organ- 
izational security to local school districts 
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so that educational efficiency will not be 
curtailed but improved, and that teaching 
salaries and working conditions be sufficient 
to secure and retain capable teachers. 


Officers were elected as follows: 


Orricers.—President, E. L. Stover, East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ston; vice-president, Gordon Cook, ‘superin- 
tendent of schools, Herrick; secretary, 
William Peters, high school, Charleston; 
treasurer, R. L. Bachman, principal, high 
school, Effingham. 

Executive CommMittee.—Chairman, G. 
Kenneth Greer, county superintendent of 
schools, Vandalia, 43; Harold A. Kaeser, 
superintendent of schools, Greenup, °44; 
Nora McNeil, Tuscola, *45. 

State CoMMItTTEES.—Finance, Arthur C. 
Forster, principal, Mayo School, Paris, °45; 
Legislation, J. F. Hortin, superintendent of 
schools, Vandalia, °43; Public Relations, J. 
A. Mann, superintendent of schools, Shelby- 
ville, 44. 


xk 


East Central Division 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting 
of the East Central Division was held 
October 9, 1942, in the auditorium, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Outstanding feature of the after- 
noon business session was consider- 
ation of the report of the committee 
on reorganization, presented by A. H. 
Lauchner, chairman. The membership 
voted down one of the committee’s 
two proposals and approved a second. 
Not approved was a motion to change 
the time of meeting to spring (the 
Division now holds a fall meeting). 
The proposal to create a representa- 
tive assembly was carried. Basis of 
representation is to be twenty mem- 
bers. Both delegate and general meet- 
ings are to be held on the same day. 

Amendments to the I.E.A. Consti- 
tution providing that Division treasur- 
ers make an accounting to state head- 
quarters not later than the fifteenth of 
each month covering dues collected 
the previous month, and providing for 
continuing contractual service for 
full-time employes of the association 
who have completed two years of suc- 
cessful probationary service were rati- 
fied by the East Central Division. 

Dr. Earl E. Harper, director of fine 
arts, University of Iowa, and Gregor 
Ziemer, headmaster and dean, Amer- 
ican School in Berlin, newspaper 
correspondent and author, spoke to 
topics concerned with the contem- 
porary scene as it impinges upon 
education. 

Resolutions approved called for 
school co-operation in the winning of 
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National College of Education 


Teachers in great de- ‘57th 

mand. Full program of 

preparation for teach- 

ing. Elementary grades, kinder- 

garten and nursery school. Wide 
variety of extra curricular and recreational 
activities. Special summer classes. Located 
Chicago's lovely North Shore near lake. B. E. 
degree conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma 
and 2-year certificate. Write for list of suc- 
cessful alumnae. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. 228-R, Evanston, Il! 
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1943 Government Jobs! 
Begin $1260-$2100 a Year! 


War program means thousands of appointments. 
U. S. Government Positions pay $1260 to $2100 
a year to start, with short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. W-222, Rochester, N. Y., for free thirty-two- 
page book with list of positions for teachers 
You will get full particulars telling what to do 
to qualify for appointment 


the war and the peace ; approved rea- 
sonable adjustment of pro- 
grams to meet war needs; urged that 
“values for which our country is fight- 
ing be held constantly before our stu- 
dents, our citizens, and the oppressed 
peoples of the world” in order that 
“in the peace that follows we may 
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preserve these precious social, moral, 
and spiritual freedoms. .. . ” 

School authorities were called upon 
to make cost-of-living salary adjust- 
ments, and the Illinois State Examin- 
ing Board and county superintendents 
were commended for “limiting emer- 
gency certificates to the present period 
of teacher shortage.” 

Officers were elected as follows : 


Orricers.—President, J. J. Swinney, su- 
perintendent of schools, Paxton; vice-presi- 
dent, J. H. Francis; superintendent of 
schools, Piper City; secretary, Mabel D. 
Ricketts, 604 South Race Street, Urbana; 
treasurer, Hazel Dodd Wire, assistant 
county superintendent of schools, Danville. 

Executive ComMMITTEE. — Chairman, 
Glenn DeLand, principal, township high 
school, Georgetown, ’43; Verna Burns, com- 
munity high school, Watseka, ’44; Ernest 
M. Harshbarger, county superintendent of 
schools, Urbana, ’45. 

State CommMittTees.—Finance, George 
Burow, high school, Danville, 44; Legisla- 
tion, T. H. Cobb, superintendent of schools, 
Urbana, °45; Public Relations, G. R. Ham- 
ilton, principal, high school, Atwood, ’43. 
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Partnership on the Home Front 
By ML. : Boece Smyth 


Tei bombs which fell on Pearl Har- 
bor have, in effect, falien also into 
every home and every school in 
America. Parents and teachers to- 
gether must face the question: What 
is our part in the supreme war effort? 
Together we must find the answer, 
or we may be swept aside and rele- 
gated to the scrap heap of unessential 
activities. 

There is a new accent and snap to 
our lives. The immediate discipline of 
military training seems to reach into 
both the classroom and the home. The 
long-range program of child welfare 
of the parent-teacher movement still 
stands the test of war, but our imme- 
diate activities must be geared to war 
tempo and demands. 


Wartime Tensions and Strains 


Into the schoolrooms to-day come 
children now in personal contact with 
war; from homes upset by war em- 
ployment or unemployment; from 
families torn up and moved bodily into 
a new environment; from homes 
where the mother is working in a war 
industry, forcing teacher and other 
parents in the community into the 
position of foster parents for the war’s 
duration. They come from families 
which have given to the military ser- 
vice sons who may be serving far 
away from their own land, and some 
of whom may already have died in 
that service. Even now we see, row 
after row, in the draft lists, the names 
of boys who fifteen years ago ap- 
peared on the Summer Round-Up 
lists of our schools. 


All this is translated into tensions 
and strains with which the effective 
parent-teacher association must con- 
cern itself. Teachers are carrying an 
extra load—in the words of a Navy 
officer, “doing more work in a shorter 
time and doing it better,” carrying re- 
sponsibilities of civilian defense work 
while meeting the demands of greatly 
altered curricula. 


Similar tensions affect the local par- 
ent-teacher association as they do all 
other local community services. The 
problems of the parent-teacher associ- 
ation in a warf-industry community 
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are far different from what they are 
in the rural or suburban areas which 
are directly touched by the war effort, 
and they are more pressing. 
Recreation assumes a new import- 
ance in these hard-pressed sections. 
The local parent-teacher program 
should emphasize couimunity singing 
and relaxing games. Local officers will 
assume double burdens as they lose 
active members to more specialized 
war work, but the parent-teacher as- 
sociation must remain a bright spot in 
a community if we believe we are 
fighting for our right to free homes. 


Co-operation of home and school, 
important in normal times, is doubly 
important now. These two great in- 
stitutions must support each other. 
Interpretation of the changed curricu- 
la to the public is in part a parent- 
teacher duty. Avoidance of emotional 
upsets in children is another. 


As the war effort continues, estab- 
lishment of nursery schools for the 
children of war workers is also a duty. 
Neglected children are an indictment 
of a parent-teacher association, where 
one exists. 


With the scarcity of physicians co- 
operation between home and school in 
the prevention of serious epidemics 
becomes most important. Both par- 
ents and teachers will of necessity 
assume some services hitherto per- 
formed by public health doctors and 
nurses now called to military service. 


The parent-teacher association in 
many communities is the great pool 
from which is drawn the personnel 
for the suddenly vital civilian defense 
services. Already organized, with a 
background of long-standing service 
to childhood, many will be the de- 
mands made upon it. All these de- 
mands must be subjected to four tests, 
outlined in The Role of the P.T.A. in 
Wartime by Mrs. James K. Lytle, 
treasurer, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. They are: 

1. Will the proposed activity be definitely 
helpful in winning the war? 


2. Is it thoroughly in harmony with the 
long-range program and principles of the 
organization? 
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3. Is the proposed activity concerned with 
some phase of child protection—physical, 
mental, or emotional ? 

4. Will the proposed activity result in 
community improvement in health, juvenile 
protection, safety, or better family relation- 
ships? 

Schools, also, have their war re- 
sponsibilities. These are training for 
war services and industries ; conserv- 
ing materials ; raising war funds; pro- 
moting physical fitness; teaching loy- 
alty and cultivating morale, and 
teaching the meaning of freedom and 
the will to defend it. Many teachers in 
addition are engaged in important 
civilian defense work. By late fall 
many of our secondary schools will 
have become in effect war schools. 
Teacher shortages loom; over-crowd- 
ing in many schoolrooms will prevail. 
All of these situations need sympa- 
thetic interpretation to the public, and 
that is a parent-teacher responsibility. 
“Education is the eternal debt of 
maturity to youth’—a_ statement 
made during the last war—needs ad- 
ditional emphasis now. 

Tensions in homes and communi- 
ties will be reflected in schools and 
even in parent-teacher meetings. We 
shall be asked the answers to ques- 
tions having great social implications : 

“I need money greatly—shall I go 
to work in a war industry at the risk 
of a neglected home and children ?” 

“T am in high school but I can make 
a great deal of money in a war plant. 
Shall I quit school and go to work?” 

“Since eighteen-year-olds will be 
drafted anyway, shall I quit high 
school and enlist ?” 

“Should boys and girls marry be- 
fore the boys enter military service?” 

These and similar questions of vital 
importance to the welfare of children 
and young people will be placed 
squarely in the laps of parents and 
teachers. The solutions will not be 
found (if found they can be) without 
this partnership on the home front. 


Children Must Keep the Peace 


With Mrs. William Kletzer, presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, we must realize: 


The parent-teacher association plays a 
forceful role of helping teachers and parents 
utilize the war experiences of children and 
youth as instruments for refining character, 
interpreting democracy, and instilling the 
concept of social responsibility. 

We adults must win the war. Our children 
will have to maintain the peace. It has be- 
come supremely urgent that we prepare them 
for this great task. 
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To the Teachers—ss o wns: 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND Superintendent 


Tessie interested in various phases 
of school activities and programs 
(both curricular and extra-curricular ) 
which are definitely connected with 
the war effort and with the education 
of boys and girls for citizenship in the 
kind of world in which they will be 
living, are urged to read the following 
list of articles to be found in the Sep- 
tember-October and the November 
issues of the Educational Press Bul- 
letin. Principals and superintendents 
have received one copy each of both 
numbers. 

September-October : General theme, 
Illinois Schools Meet the Challenge 

Sale of War Bonds and Stamps 

A Typical Rural Community 

Program of Pan-American Relations 

Conservation and Education 

High-School First Aid Training 

A Victory Garden Contribution 

Amateur Radio Operator Course 

The Training of Store Workers 

Time to Make School Lunch Plans 

Training for Defense Industries 

Model Airplanes for the Navy 

National Defense Foundry Program 

Training for Personnel Replacements 

Training for Building Trades 

Public Relations and the Radio 

Commercial Art—A Trade Course 


November: General theme, War 


Production Training for Victory 

Organization for Training 

War Production Comes to Illinois 

Instructors Must Be Practical Men 

Job Instructor Training 

Training the Army of Production 

Women in Overalls 

Fighting the Enemy with Safety Education 

Instruction for War Production 

Directory of Illinois Training Centers 

Letters from Trainees 

War Stamps AND Bonps.—The 
East St. Louis Senior High School 
sale of War Stamps and Bonds 
amounted to $21,742.45 last semester. 
This is only one of thousands of 
schools that are doing excellent work. 

State Contests.—State Spelling 
and Dictionary Contests will not be 
held this year. 

EDUCATION FoR Victory.—A new 
bi-weekly publication Education for 
Victory has replaced “School Life” 
for the duration of the war. This is 
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the official magazine of the United 
States Office of Education. Federal 
Security Agency. Subscription : $1.00 
a year in advance. Send remittance to 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

Fiac Cope.—An attractive 18” x 
18” poster in colors on “How to Dis- 
play the Flag of the United States” 
has been published by the Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and distributed to the schools of the 
State. A limited supply is still avail- 
able. 

ScraP Drive WINNERS.—The fol- 
lowing three schools of Illinois col- 
lected the most scrap iron per pupil 
during the salvage drive beginning 
October 5. 

1. Cunningham School, Vermilion Coun- 
ty—Two pupils collected 12,511 pounds or 
6,255 pounds per pupil. L. A. Tuggle, coun- 
ty superintendent ; Marguerite Gray, teach- 
er; William Hopkins, age ten, and Charles 
Hopkins, age eight, pupils. 

2. Pleasant Unity School, Mason County. 
—Thirteen pupils collected 51,065 pounds, 
or 3,928 pounds per pupil. A. R. Smith, 
county superintendent; Francis Yardley, 
teacher. 

3. Prairie Vale School, Macon County. 
—Seven pupils collected 26,200 pounds, or 
3,742 pounds per pupil. Robert B. Ernest, 
county superintendent; Lillian Wahl, 
teacher. 

One pupil irom each of the three 
winning schools, together with the 
teacher of the school winning first 
place, will be given a free trip to the 
place (Atlantic or Pacific Coast) 
where the victory ship now under 
construction will be launched. This 
ship will be named by the school 
children of Illinois. 





UNIVERSITY RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 104) 


is authorized to act upon all annuities 
and benefits, certify rates of interest 
and actuarial tables, handle funds and 
investments. Investments are limited 
to obligations of the United States or 
of any state, or of any political sub- 
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division in Illinois, certain counties 
or cities in other states, first mortgage 
real estate bonds of certain character, 
first mortgage bonds or other obliga- 
tions of corporations of certain char- 
acter. 

As of August 31, 1942, 3,522 per- 
sons were participating in the system. 
During the first year of operation 13 
death benefits were paid totaling $31,- 
529. At the end of the year 25 persons 
were retired with total annuities of 
$2522 per month. Total contributions 
received from participants during the 
year amounted to $284,559, and em- 
ployer contributions totaled $124,326. 
The expense of administration during 
the year amounted to $12,666.~ 


Value 


That the establishment of the sys- 
tem met a long felt need and is greatly 
appreciated by many who were 
brought under its coverage is evi- 
denced by the following examples of 
numerous commendations : 


RESOLUTION BY THE FACULTY 
OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Wauereas, The University Retirement 
System of Illinois created by the General 
Assembly of July 21, 1941 safeguards the 
staff of the Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, and 

Wuereas, The system was made possible 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR \ 


Positively Destroyed 
Electrolysis 


is the only method en- 
dorsed by physicians for 
its — — permanent 
removal. 3 o 
we invented the mult 





Itiple needle method 
which saves time and money. No pain. No 
scars. All work g d. C leati 
without obligation. Enclose adv. for book- 
let, “Your Beauty Restored.” 


Established 48 Years 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025 Marshall Field Annex 
25 BE. Washington St. Central 4639 


Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
pt eo 
H s36 T.¢.U. Buliding, Lincoin, Nebr. , 

1 Iam interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
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through the able judgment and persistent 
effort of Comptroller Lloyd Morey, be it 

Resolved, That the faculty Senate of the 
Southern Illinois Normal University, on 
behalf of the whole faculty, extend to 
Comptroller Morey its thanks for his gen- 
erous services. 


LETTER FROM A BENEFICIARY 
_ I wish to acknowledge receipt of check 
in payment of the death benefit for my 
husband. My sincere appreciation goes to 
those who established this retirement sys- 
tem which gives security to those who be- 
long to it and to their dependents. 

The University Retirement System 
of Illinois is an important contribution 
to the solution of the over-all problem 
of security. It is a plan which is 
adapted to the particular needs and 
requirements of the group which it 
covers and the institutions and agen- 
cies to which it relates. It represents 
the application of the principles of 
self-determination, and recognition 
and solution of a problem by the State 
itself without dependence upon Fed- 
eral aid. In all of these respects it is 
a progressive accomplishment. 


SCHOOL FINANCE PROBLEMS 

(Continued from page 110) 
births has dropped from 99.9 in 1915 
to only 34.0 in 1941. Therefore, edu- 
cational authorities need to consider 
expansion in school budgets in future 
years to take care of a general in- 
crease in enrollment. 





Sources of School Revenues 


Federal aid for the general common 
school program in Illinois does not 
seem likely soon. However, it is likely 
that the National Government will 
need to provide considerable funds in 
the era of reconstruction for all-year 
youth programs, vocational trade 
schools, adult education, civilian re- 
education to assure vocational mobil- 
ity, soldier re-education, school build- 
ing projects, and the like. 

A recent study® of the economic 
ability of the states made by the Bu- 
reau of the Census gives Illinois a 


*Bureau of the Census, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Financing Federal, State, and Local Governments, 
1941. September, 1942. pp. 104-6. 
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rank of ninth among the states in per 
capita income and a rank of twelfth 
in a composite index in economic abil- 
ity. In relation to our economic ability 
Illinois is ranked (a) only thirty- 
fourth in per capita “load” imposed 
by both state and local revenues, (b) 
twenty-sixth in the “load” of revenues 
paid to local governmental units, and 
(c) forty-fifth in the “load” of reve- 
nues received by the State Treasury. 

That Illinois has not been incurring 
a heavy per capita burden in revenue 
receipts by our State Treasury, rela- 
tive to our economic ability, has long 
been known by school people. Cer- 
tainly, Illinois has not provided ample 
state funds for local school districts. 
Among the states we rank only thirty- 
fifth in the average state treasury pay- 
ment per common school pupil. 

Over 30 percent of the common 
school revenues come from state treas- 
uries in the Nation as a whole, where- 
as the corresponding figure in Illinois 
is about 10 percent. At an early date 
our State should increase greatly our 
aid to local common schools, even 
though a tax reform program involv- 
ing constitutional change and new 
sources of revenue might be needed. 

Local tax support in many areas of 
Illinois will need to be increased also 
if schools are to perform their ser- 
vices efficiently. Improvement in local 
revenues may involve a tax rate in- 
crease after referendum, although in 
many communities it may be more 
feasible to attempt (1) to have gen- 
eral property assessments raised in 
accordance with property value in- 
creases, especially at the time of the 
quadrennial reassessment of real es- 
tate, (2) to place upon the assessor’s 
books the property that now escapes 
taxation, and (3) to improve collec- 
tion of taxes extended. 


SALARY SCHEDULING 
(Continued from page 112) 
tentative brief could then be distrib- 
uted to the teaching staff, and fol- 
lowed with panel and general discus- 
sions, and finally a preferential ballot 

to test support. 

Some of the arguments and facts re- 
vealed in the various basic studies 
might be released to the community 
in a series of newspaper articles. 

The final report to which the teach- 
ers unanimously assent should then be 
prepared for presentation to the board 
of education through the superintend- 
ent or the executive committee. 
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Calendar 

DECEMBER 

28 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Springfield, December 28-30, 
1942. 

28 National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, annual convention. Statler Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan, December 28-30, 
1942. 

FEBRUARY, 1943 

5 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. 
Bloomington, February 5, 1943. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


(From second cover) 


book for the upper elementary grades. It 
steps over the boundaries of the usual 
“background” book, however, to include 
India, China, the early peoples of North, 
Central, and South America, and the Is- 
lands of the Pacific. Various aspects of the 
social scieuces including institutions, ideas, 
and customs of functional importance are 
introduced. Much space is given to the lives 
of the common people in the various civil- 
izations discussed and the almost imper- 
ceptible growth of a belief in the dignity 
and rights of the common man is traced. 


Army Office Training 


By M. Allison. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Paper. 92 pages. Price, $1.00. 

The material of this text serves the double 
purpose of providing information that will 
orient young men and young women for 
Army life and that will acquaint them with 
the administration of an Army company. A 
close examination is made of the most impor- 
tant company forms and the clerical proced- 
ures appertaining to those forms. As would 
be expected Army correspondence and filing 
compromise the core of the course. 


Growing Up with Numbers 


By Rose and Ruth Weber. McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Company, Wichita, 
Kansas. Paper. Illustrated. 112 pages. 

“Growing Up with Numbers” is a four- 
book series for the lower grades. Each book 
is a complete story which provides pupils 
with experiences and practice exercises de- 
signed to make arithmetic interesting and 
easy. Each process is carefully introduced 
and examples are given for each new step. 





+ 
SECOND MEETING BY RADIO 


THE SECOND National Teach- 
ers Meeting by Radio has been an- 
nounced by the National Education 
Association for Monday, December 14, 
at 5:00-5:30 p.m. Central War Time. 
It is essential that local participants 
in the meeting make necessary ar- 
rangements with the local N. B. C. 
station. The should also write to the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., for suggestions on how to ar- 
range a local program. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 
(Continued from page 98) 


a dinner meeting of the St. Clair County 
1.S.N.U. Club, at which Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Hall, director of alumni relations, spoke. 


Accepts New Position 


Dr. Louis Gellerman, of the education de- 
partment, has recently left Southern Illinois 
Normal University to accept an administra- 
tive position in the public schools of Seattle, 
Washington. Dr. Douglas Lawson and Dr. 
E. E. Hall have taken over his classes for 
the remainder of the term. 


Commerce Head Commissioned 


Dr. James M. Thompson, head of the 
department of commerce at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College since 1937, has been 
appointed Lieutenant (jg) in the United 
States Naval Reserve. Dr. Thompson left 
Charleston November 14 to report at Noro- 
ton Heights, Connecticut. 


Administrative Round-U p 
December 5 


The tenth annual Administrative Round- 
Up comes Saturday, December 5, at Illinois 
State Normal University. Subjects consid- 
ered will be war and post-war problems of 
interest to school teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. 


Service Flag Dedicated 


During the homecoming activities of Oc- 
tober 23-24 at Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Eastern’s new service flag was 
dedicated. 

Dr. Howard DeF. Widger, professor of 
English, told of the 249 blue stars in the 
service flag of the first World War and 
read the names of the eight persons who 
in that conflict died in the service of their 
country. Sergeant Frank Tate, former stu- 
dent at Eastern, spoke in behalf of the more 
than 425 Eastern men who are now in the 
service, and Miss Mary E. Thompson, who 
saw service in the first World War, spoke 
concerning the four men from Eastern who 
have made the supreme sacrifice in this war. 

Sergeant Tate presented the flag to the 
college and President Buzzard accepted it 
in behalf of the institution. Later Miss 
Margery Thomas, home-coming queen, 
placed a wreath on the Schaher Memorial 
in honor of all the 257 men who served 
and the eight who gave their lives during 
the first World War. 


Civilian Pilot Training Course 
Completed 


The second group of ten men in the 
Civilian Pilot Training program completed 
the eight weeks course at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College on November 6 
and were transferred to other colleges in 
the country for further basic training. Most 
of the group are now at Iowa City pre- 
flight school. 


Richard Crooks Appears at 
1.S.N.U. 


Next number of the entertainment course 
at Illinois State Normal University will be 
a concert by Richard Crooks, the well- 
known metropolitan tenor, December 9. 


This is to be sponsored in co-operation 
with the Amateur Musical Club of Bloom- 
ington. 


Dedicates Service Flag 


A brief ceremony in dedication of the 
Southern Illinois Normal University Ser- 
vice Flag was held immediately preceding 
the Southern-Old Normal Homecoming 
game. E. G. Lentz, dean of men, gave the 
dedicatory address. A procession, including 
the college band, the local State Militia, 
and the Boy Scouts, marched to the flag- 
pole and raised the Service Flag along with 
the national colors. Designed .and con- 
structed by members of the S.I.N.U. 
Household Arts department, the Service 
Flag is bordered in red with the large, 
blue numerals “836” set on a white back- 
ground. 


Co-ed Volunteer Corps 


Women on the S.I.N.U. campus have cr- 
ganized the Co-ed Volunteer Corps. Seven 
organized women’s groups at Southern col- 
laborated to form this service unit, primary 
purpose of which is to promote the sale of 
war stamps and bonds at the various cam- 
pus functions. 


Train Glider Pilots 


Glider pilots for the Army Air Corps 
are being trained at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College under a program recently 
announced by the United States Army Air 
Corps. The first contingent of fourteen men 
began their eight-weeks course on October 
26 and will receive the same general type 
of training given the Navy V-5 men under 
the Civilian Pilot Training program, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wayne P. Hughes, assistant 
professor of Industrial Arts, who is co- 
ordinator of the training program. 


Phi Delta Kappa Holds 
Meeting at Urbana 


Dr. F A. Beu, president of Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, Macomb, pre- 
sided over the meeting of Phi Delta Kappa, 
professional educational fraternity, which 
was held at Urbana on Friday, November 
6. Dr. Beu is the state co-ordinator for the 
fraternity. 


Speaker at Wisconsin Meeting 


G. Allan Laflin, member of the commer- 
cial department of Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, spoke at the meeting of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association at Mil- 
waukee on Wednesday, November 4, on the 
subject, “Shorthand in the Civil Service.” 


Chemistry Teachers Hold 
Business Session 


Professor Waldo Horrabin, of Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, president of 
the Illinois Association of Chemistry Teach- 
ers, presided at the business luncheon at the 
Urbana meeting of the Association of Chem- 
istry Teachers, November 5. 


Heads State Physics Teachers 


Professor Walter H. Eller, member of the 
chemistry and physics department of West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, was 
elected president of the Illinois Chapter of 
the American Association of Physics Teach- 


ers at the meeting held October 24 at Rock- 
ford College. Dr. I. W. Lefler, of LaSalle- 
Peru Junior College, is the retiring presi- 
dent. 

The next meeting of the Illinois chapter 
will be held in the spring in connection with 
the Illinois State Academy of Science. 


Women Admitted to War Indus- 
tries Training Course 


The Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, through its Industrial Arts depart- 
ment, is providing specific Vocational Edu- 
cation for National Defense through an 
extensive program of evening and night 
classes. The first of these classes is held 
from 5:00 to 10 p.m. The second runs from 
10 p.m. to 5:00 a.m. and the third from 
5:00 a.m. until 12 o’clock noon. The stand- 
ard length of these courses is 300 tours 
of instruction, but many men have received 
employment before completion of the 
course. 

Beginning with the third week of Octo- 
ber, women have been eligible for admission 
to the program and a number of them have 
taken advantage of the opportunity. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Walter A. Klehm, head of 
the Industrial Arts department, “The train- 
ees learn to operate the essential machines 
used in war manufacturing, such as engine 
lathes, shapers, milling machines, grinders, 
and drill presses. The work is not of a 
fatiguing nature, and we believe that women 
can learn to operate the machines alto- 
gether as efficiently as the men.” 


“Our World of Work” 


Beginning November 7 and continuing 
each Saturday from 5:30 to 5:45 P.M., 
“Our World of Work,” a series of radio 
programs on careers, will be heard over 
Station KXOX. The series which is ad- 
dressed particularly to high-school students, 
is sponsored by University College, the 
Adult Education and Evening Division of 
Washington University, St. Louis, with the 
co-operation of Station KXOX. Subjects 
planned for the months of November and 
December include vocational values in 
English, in mathematics, and in foreign lan- 
guage study, careers in the Civil Service and 
in the Armed Forces, Librarianship, Per- 
sonnel Work, Merchandising, and Voca- 
tional Opportunities for the Handicapped. 


Miss Weller Active in 
Red Cross Work 


Miss Annie R. Weller, professor emer- 
itus, formerly head of the geography de- 
partment at Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, is co-chairman of the Red Cross 
work center in the Science Building at 
Eastern. 


War Bond and Stamp Sale 


Pupils of the Dupo Public School, Dis- 
trict 193, St. Clair County, have purchased 
a total of $11,332.50 worth of war stamps 
and bonds since January, 1942, averaging 
$40.47 per pupil enrolled. This is exclusive 
of pupil purchases made during the summer 
months. Sales for this school term totalled 
$5,017.10, an average of $17.92 per pupil en- 
rolled, on November 4, 1942, the date a 
summary report was released by Superin- 
tendent E. F. Schmelzel. 








ON A 65,000 


A wartime fleet of Greyhound buses today serves 
more than 65,000 miles of highway routes — miles 
lined with the grandest scenery that ever gladdened 
the eyes of a nation fighting for life. 


Scenery—in wartime? Emphatically Eye-filling, 
soul-satisfying scenery! Rugged cliffs made of smelters 
and stacks . . . white cataracts from the spillways of 
power dams . . . man-made canyons of iron ore... 
mouatains of new-harvested grain... harbors bustling 
with ships . . . clouds of planes in V-formation. 
Most thrilling of all are the endless ranks of fighting 
men pouring into military centers, by highway, from 
every city, town and farm community of America. 
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-MILE FRONT 


The highways have never worked so hard or so effec- 
tively as they now work to guard the nation’s life. 
Doing their share of this job, Greyhound buses today 
carry a.’ If more passengers than ever before...and 
the great majority of these people are in uniform, 
in war production or in other essential occupations. 


Every American who travels can help Greyhound 
better serve America now, this winter—by avoiding 
trips at Christmas, New Year’'s—and by confining 
necessary trips to the mid-week days. 


You've been fue about accepting wartime travel 
inconveniences with a smile. Please keep it up... 
to help keep motor buses in action for America! 


“GREYHOUND 











